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The Allis-Chalmers HD-9 Tractor offers not only great 
productive ability, but also reliability and ease of ser- 
vicing that pays off on all kinds of work in the woods. 
Here’s what we mean: 
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bearing. No lube points at all under tractor. 
A-type truck frames permit free 
track oscillation and eliminate Let your Allis-Chalmers dealer tell you more about the 





twists and strains caused by 


rough terrain. 


sorb the punishment of tough Fewer, more accessible lubrication 
jobs for every gear, shaft and points make short work of a chore. 
rugged construction, ease of servicing and outstanding 
performance ability of the Allis-Chalmers HD-9 Tractor. 
out disturbing adjacent assem.- RACTOR DIVISION + MILWAUKEE 4, U.S.A 
blies, for big savings in downtime. 
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Mining on National Forests 


EpITor: 

I've been thinking a lot about our con- 
versation during your Denver visit. As a 
result I spilled some of my ideas to read- 
ers of Uranium Magazine on my own per- 
sonal commentary page under the title, 
“The Controversy over Mining Claims on 
Forest Lands.” Perhaps it will serve you 
purpose to pick up the subject from there. 
You’re welcome to use it as you see fit, in 
whole or in part, so long as you credit 
the source. . . 

Henry W. Hough 
Fditor, Uranium Magazine 
Denver, Colorado 


(Editor’s Note—In Denver, we enjoyed a 
profitable conversation with Mr. Hough as 
regards prospects for obtaining the co- 
operation of the mining industry in cor- 
recting mining claims filed in bad faith on 
national forests, a situation that both the 
industry and the AFA “deplore.” While 
Mr. Hough does not see eye to eye with 
foresters in all respects, he does feel that 
there is an opportunity for cooperative ef- 
fort in respect to this particular question. 
When he got home he wrote the following 
editorial which we publish here in_ its 
entirety. Eventually, we hope to persuade 
Mr. Hough to do a full-length story on this 
subject for American Forests. His editorial: 


Mining and forestry people are coming 
to a headon collision. This we would like 
to see avoided, principally because the for 
est people have powerful allies among 
Sportsmen, conservationists and _ business 
people who just might muster enough sup- 
port to get the mining people kicked clear 
out of the national forests, should the fight 
get hot. In California and elsewhere there 
is much controversy about mining claims 
on forest lands, usually meaning public 
lands within the boundaries of national 
forests. 

Publicity-seeking forestry officials have 
fanned the controversy, although in fair- 
ness it must be said that much of the pres- 
ent push is coming from an_ economy- 
minded Administration. Word was passed 
along to all the bureaus to collect all the 
money they can get in order to make the 
budget picture look better. As a_ conse- 
quence, public servants (possibly quite 
properly) are trying to extract every posst- 
ble dollar from those who use the public 
domain, as of right now. Long-range con- 
servation ideas are out the window while 
bureau chiefs push and shove to_ boost 
their income, lest some budget-wise su- 
perior lop off their heads. Maybe that is 
good. 

The complaint against mining people is 
that they pay nothing for valuable timber 
on their claims and sometimes file claims 
to obtain the timber with little or no in- 
terest in doing any real mining. Also it 
is claimed that people file mining claims 
in national forests to acquire cabin sites, 
boat docks and other recreational facilities 
unrelated to the operation of a mining 
business. 

Let’s get real smart and agree that such 
things have happened. We don’t like them, 
and we are willing to give the forest peo- 
ple our cooperation in working out “a new 
kind of multiple use bill.” It could be 
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something like Public Law 585, which 
provides for surface use of land for mining 
purposes and a leasing system for oil and 
gas development far beneath the surface. 
P.L. 585 was much more complex but had 
pretty much the same basic problems to 
be resolved. 

Why can’t representatives of the mining 
industry sit down with Forest Service peo- 
ple (and their lumber industry friends, plus 
sundry conservationists, hunters, fishermen 
and anyone else interested)? Maybe they 
can work out a deal whereby mining peo- 
ple would forego their right to timber, 
other than a nominal amount for their 
own use on the property. The Forest Ser- 
vice could go ahead and sell harvestable 
timber, on mining claims as well as on 
other forest lands. Safeguards could be 
provided for compensation in case either 
party at work damaged or interfered with 
operations of the other. 

Such a multiple use bill is the wisest 
kind of conservation, in our judgment. 
Everybody would get what they want, the 
bureau could show a better income, and 
nobody would be thrown out of the forest 
lands. 


Grazing on National Forests 


EDITOR: 

Carrying on our discussion in Denver, if 
the AFA is dedicated to the objectives of 
growing sufficient timber for the nation, 
why would it even consider support of any 
legislation that has even the color of pre- 
eminence of grass production and use in 
the national forests. True, forestry should 
not be so narrow it thinks only in terms 
of lumber output; it should consider all 
forest values. But its primary objective is 
the production of timber on_ timbered 
lands, with watershed protection § coinci- 
dent, with all other uses and service to 
humans subsidiary to growing timber 
stands. If this is the objective, policy, and 
dedication of the AFA it hardly can hold 
to its creed and gospel if it moves the 
growing of grasses up to where it has legal 
par with timber growing or may, per- 
chance, even hamper that objective. 

The clamor of grazing permittees has 
been allowed to overshadow the primary 
objectives of the national forests. I cer- 
tainly hope it doesn’t crowd the primaries 
out of the main goal of the AFA. Again, 
I say this whole thing (the Hope-Aiken 
grazing bills) is unnecessary; we pat the 
management of the national forests in the 
hands of the best technical staff Civil Ser- 
vice can put together. The original law 
defines the reasons for the forests; it al- 
lows others to use values and resources 
compatible with good management of the 
primary values of timber and water. What 
more is needed? Only if any one of of the 
secondary uses now takes genuine priority 
over the original primaries is there need 
of an act to revise objectives. And most 
certainly grazing on the forests, in its true 
position, needs no such legislation, o1 
merits it whatsoever! 

I still feel the greatest menace as to how 
these public properties should be managed 
lies in any Congressional action which 
would carry even the least inference that 
these areas were set aside with grazing of 
them as legal, high-rating use. ‘IO give 
that use any position beyond the fully ade 
quate and sound one conferred by the 1897 
law and regulations is hoisiing grazing up 
to something on a par with the definitely 
primary .objectives of timber and _ water. 

What I'm getting at is this. Why 
should anyone or any group feel the nec 
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essity of trying to so thoroughly revise a 
measure devised at the beginning by a par- 
ticular and relatively lesser group of forest 
users to get what’s good for allP Why... 
do we fiddle with a bill that is first of all 
a stockmen’s bill, when—if we want all-use 
advisory boards—a bill as such could be 
introduced? 

The AFA has been one of the most 
potent introducers of constructive conser- 
vation legislation in the past. Does it have 
to pick up a cowboy’s bill and try to hack 
it into constructive legislation? That’s rid- 
ing the tail of the cow. If the AFA were 
to draw a bill, a sound one, with the all- 
use boards in it, that would be construc- 
tive action. 

Again, I say this whole thing is un- 
necessary. 

Arthur H. Carhart 


Denver, Colorado 


“Membership Roundup” Launched 
EpITor: 

... Prior to the Conservation Caravan to 
Portland, Oregon, and points West I was a 
subscriber to a magazine that I read every 
month concerning forests and other renew- 
able natural resources. My trip West, how- 
ever, also convinced me that I am a mem- 
ber of an active association—an associatior 
that has high aims and a going program 
that should be publicized much more wide- 
ly everywhere. 

How can we help to do that? My answer 
is a “membership roundup” on the part of 
AFA members themselves. Let’s all make a 
list of the best people we know and sell 
them on their stake in our resources future 
and the part they can play in assuring that 
future. If we all do our job properly, we 
will enlist new dedicated members who in 
turn will also enlist other members. In this 
way, our membership will continue to grow 
and the public will come to know more and 
more about the great influence of The 
American Forestry Association. ‘The en- 
closed list represents a starter on_ this 
project. 

George A. Jennings 
Manager, Graham Paper Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


(Editor’s Note—Since his return from our 
Annual Meeting, Mr. Jennings has per- 
sonally signed up 30 new members for the 
AFA—all leading, influential citizens in 
middle western states.) 

Epitror: 

I came home from Portland to find my 
desk stacked high with work. However, I 
am now beginning to see daylight. Con- 
sequently, I have now had an opportunity 
to. think over the Conservation Caravan 
and the meaning of the things I saw. As a 
result, I am firmly convinced that we must 
all pitch in and help build up the member- 
ship of The American Forestry Association. 
In brief, we must all buckle down and get 
more members for the association. 

As far as I am concerned personally, I 
am going to try an experiment. I am going 
to present personally the AFA story to a 
dozen or more industrialists and financial 
leaders who should be interested in forest 
conservation and wise forest land utilization 
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Letters 
(From page 3) 


as a matter of self interest. I am going to 
suggest to them that the best way for them 
to do something along these lines, per- 
sonally, is to invest in an AFA membership 
for a year and then decide for themselves 
how constructive it proves to be. At the 
end of the year they can either increase 
their support, or withdraw, as they see fit. 

This strikes me as a fair proposition and 
I believe I can get 20 new members in the 
next few months—members who can and 
should get behind forestry and conserva- 
tion. It is quite true that flamboyant pro- 
motion will not attract the caliber people 
AFA wants to enlist under its banner. The 
answer, I am convinced, is a little pavement 
pounding and personal salesmanship. I, for 
one, intend to try. 


Max H. Jacobs 
Public Relations Counsellors 
Houston, Texas 


(Editor’s Note—No Annual Meeting of 
the AFA in history has spurred members 
to greater personal efforts in behalf of 
their association than has the recent ex- 
cursion to western states and the conclave 
in Portland.) 


National Forests Sale 
Epiror: 

In justice to the East Texas Chamber of 
Commerce and its special committee on na- 
tional forests of which I am chairman, I 
must protest against the unfair and biased 
manner in which you have handled your 
published statements concerning our report 
recommending the sale of national forests 
in East Texas to private owners. 

In your issue of January, 1954, you pub- 
lished an article on this matter from Mr. 
Hubert M. Harrison, General Manager of 
the East Texas Chamber, which you re- 
quested him to write. In the same issue you 
published a reply to Mr. Harrison’s article 
by Dr. Chapman of Yale University. It was 
obvious from reading both articles that you 
had sent a copy of Mr. Harrison’s article 
to Dr. Chapman and allowed or invited 
him to prepare a rebuttal. 

In your headlines in the January, 1954, 
article you referred to the East Texas 
Chamber’s resolution as “off color.” You 
also left the impression in your headlines 
that East Texas Chamber is an “independ- 
ent” organization “not affiliated with the 
National Chamber.” 

These statements are untrue. The East 
Texas Chamber has been affiliated with the 
National Chamber for many years and has 
served the 72-county region of East Texas 
for nearly 29 years. It is composed of some 
4000 leaders in business, industry and agri- 
culture. The resolution you refer to as 
“off color” was adopted by a group of 
leading citizens of East Texas. There is 
nothing “off color” about it. 

The venerable Dr. Chapman, in_ his 
article in your issue of August, 1954, rep- 
resents the left-wing or socialistic view- 
point, as we might have expected. He has a 
right to his opinion but he has no right 
to misrepresent facts about this report. He 
says he understands that copies of the re- 
port are “not readily obtainable.” We 
printed 5000 copies of this report by S. L. 


Frost and sent them to people interested 
in forestry all over the United States. We 
still have copies available at our office in 
Longview, Texas, as Dr. Chapman could 
have found out by investing in a three 
cent stamp. 

Dr. Chapman implies, and you suggest in 
your introduction, that our report does 
not have the backing of the membership of 
the East Texas Chamber. This report was 
submitted to the entire membership in a 
mail referendum in June, 1954, and was 
approved by a majority of more than five 
to one. 

In your introduction to Chapman’s article 
(August °54) you state: “Just how many 
business and industry leaders subscribed to 
the views of the East Texas Chamber of 
Commerce, AMERICAN Forests has no way of 
knowing.” You could have gotten this in- 
formation very easily by writing to the 
organization or to the National Resources 
Department of the U. S. Chamber in Wash- 
ington. 

Dr. Chapman says that we recommend 
the sale of all national forests and not 
merely in East Texas. This gives a very 
incorrect impression. 

The Frost Report does not say anything 
about national forests in other states but 
confines itself to the four national forests 
in East Texas. 

The East Texas Chamber does recom- 
mend to business groups throughout the 
nation similar studies of the effect of gov- 
ernment ownership of property in their own 
states. Many of us who still believe in 
American free enterprise think that the 
vast holdings of the federal government in 
a wide variety of property, constitute a real 
threat to our way of life and a form of 
“creeping socialism.” 

We do not fall out with people who 
honestly disagree with our point of view 
but when the official publication of The 
American Forestry Association, which _ is 
supposed to be unbiased and fair in pre 
senting matters of public interest, goes out 
of its way to color and slant headlines and 
introductions against the viewpoint of a 
large number of your members who agree 
with us, we think we have the right to 
protest and to demand that you publish 
this letter. 

E. L. Kurth 

President 

Angelina County Lumber Co. 
Keltys, Texas 


(Editor’s Note—We are glad to publish 
Mr. Kurth’s letter in regard to article pub- 
lished in American Forests in reference to 
the work and forest ownership study of 
the East Texas Chamber of Commerce. 
However, Mr. Kurth is jumping at an 
erroneous conclusion when he says that 
Mr. Harrison’s article published in our 
January issue was forwarded to Dr. Chap- 
man for perusal and rebuttal. This is not 
the case. To the best of our knowledge, 
Mr. Chapman never saw Mr. Harrison’s 
article until it appeared in American For- 
ests. Also, it may have escaped Mr. Kurth’s 
notice that American Forests in April pub- 
lished a long rebuttal letter from Mr. 
Harrison in reference to Dr. Chapmen’s 


(Turn to page 63) 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


THE SHIFT IN THE BALANCE OF POWER IN THE CONGRESS OF THs UNITED STATES as a result of 
the November 2 elections will place in important committee positions many of the 
men who helped lead the work of the 82nd Congress. Southern Democrats will 
head many of the committees, both in the Senate and in the House. The only 
northern Democrats slated for Senate committee chairs are Senator Murray of 
Montana, who will probably head the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and Senator Magnuson of Washington, slated for the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Senator Murray, who is expected to replace Senator Cordon as 
head of the Interior Committee is an advocate of public power, and will probably 
be the spearhead of a proposed natural resources development program to be 
presented by Senator Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas, Senate Democratic leader. On 
the Appropriations Committee, Senator Hayden of Arizona, also an advocate of 
public power, is expected to complete a strong team — Johnson, Murray and Hayden 
— against the President's partnership power program. The Senate Agricultural 
Committee is to be headed by Senator Ellender of Louisiana; and Senator Chavez 


of New Mexico, a strong man for reclamation, is scheduled to be chairman of the 
Public Works Committee. 





IN THE HOUSE, THE LEADER OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, which includes matters relating 
to forestry, will be Representative Cooley of North Carolina. Representative 
Cannon of Missouri will return to the Appropriations Committee; and Representa- 
tive Engle of California, who ran on both the Democratic and Republican tickets, 
will be chairman of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 





WHILE THE ELECTION WAS A VICTORY FOR THE ADVOCATES OF PUBLIC POWER, much of the Demo- 
cratic strength in the Congress lies in the more conservative members of the 
party. It is expected, therefore, that more harmony will exist in the 84th 
Congress than was the case in the 821d Congress when a Similar imbalance existed 
between the administration and the legislature. The net result so far as for- 
estry and other conservation programs are concerned is likely to be one of 
holding the line, without any drastic changes in present programs or in the 
present tempo of the programs. 





REORGANIZATION PROPOSALS SUCH AS MAY COME FROM THE HOOVER COMMISSION and the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations are likely to find hard going — more so than 
would have been the case if the Republicans had retained control of the Con- 
gress. These study groups, although nonpartisan in their make-up, bear the 
Stamp of the party that created them, and their recommendations will doubtless 
be looked upon as partisan. 





A_FORERUNNER OF THE OPPOSITION TO BE EXPECTED to some of the recommendations of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations is that already generated by a pre- 
mature announcement or leakage of the proposals of the commission's Committee 
on Federal Aid to Agriculture. While not yet approved by the commission, the 
committee report recommends, among other things, the transfer of the federal 
soil conservation program — at least the technical aspects of it — over to the 
states. Under Secretary Benson's reorganization of the Soil Conservation 
Service, state offices were established in place of the former regional offices. 
The committee recommends that these gradually be shifted from 100 percent 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT—(Continued) 


SIMILAR 


federally-operated and financed offices to state-operated and federally-assisted 
offices. A five-year transition period is recommended. The committee suggests 
that the federal program, now amounting to a $56 million expenditure annually, 
while a proper federal function in stimulating soil conservation work since 1937, 
is now sufficiently endorsed by the states and the landowners that the time for 
reducing federal participation has arrived. 





J. EARL 





has been made to the full commission, but has not yet been made public. In the 
various federal-aid-to-states programs in forestry, for example, it is antici- 


pated that the recommendations will include more state participation and less 
federal activity. 


REASONING IS EXPECTED IN THE COMMITTEE REPORT ON NATURAL RESOURCES. This report 





COKE, FORMER ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, whose resignation became effec- 





tive November 14, will continue to assist the department as a consultant, with 
special emphasis on reorganization. He will continue his field studies of the 
department and will report his findings and recommendations to Secretary Benson. 
His successor, Ervin L. Peterson, who comes to Washington, D. C. from Salem, 
Oregon, where he has been State Director of Agriculture, is a man with consider- 
able on-the-ground knowledge of Northwest forestry. A former judge in one of 
the Oregon and California Grant Land counties, he is familiar with the forestry 


work of the Department of the Interior and of the U.S. Forest Service in the 
State of Oregon. 


NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION AT ITS ANNUAL MEETING in Washington, D. C. 





last month added language to its Forest Policy Statement re-emphasizing the 
industry's recognition of the multiple-use principle in the management of forest 
lands, and calling attention to the importance of giving high priority to the 
growth of successive timber crops on commercial forest land — for the economic 
well being of the industry and the country as a whole. It states that good 
forest management includes the maintenance of forest soils, the production of 
wildlife, and the development of recreational values compatible with forest 
production. With respect to ownership of forest lands, the lumber industry 
group states that in the case of "lands which should remain in federal owner- 
ship and which create undue tax burdens upon private ownership, sufficient 
annual payments should be made to state and local governments to relieve such 
inequities." Studies should be made, NLMA said, "to determine equitable federal 
payments considering the benefits derived by states and local governments from 
expenditures on such lands." Federal activity affecting water resources should 
be limited to those phases that are a definite federal responsibility, the new 
policy statement points out, and financial and other contributions of federal, 
regional, state and local interests should be made in accordance with the 
benefits derived. Emphasizing the responsibility of state and local governments 
in solving water resources problems, NLMA called for the formation of interstate 
compacts, where necessary, and the abandonment of the concept of federally 
created and financed valley authorities. The group pointed out that management 
of forested watersheds on tree farm principles provides substantially greater 
sustained supplies of usable water than will a program of management that 
eliminates timber harvesting. 


CONSERVATION ORGANIZATIONS ARE CAREFULLY STUDYING A MULTIPLE-USE BILL, by Hugh B. Wood- 





ward and Elliott S. Barker, which is regarded as a successor to the Aiken-Hope 
grazing bills but which, technically, cannot be regarded aS a grazing bill. As 
Stated by Woodward and Barker in an accompanying analysis, "The conservation 
organizations have long given lip service to the Multiple-Use Doctrine as ap- 
plied to national forest lands. Such multiple-use has never been recognized by 
Congress and has no statutory authorization. Until the Congress, in plain words 
of one syllable, establishes the multiple-use of national forests as a national 
policy for the administration of all national forests larids and directs the 
Secretary to administer said lands in accordance with such principle, the 
national forest personnel is handicapped and limited because their only authority 
is based upon administrative practice. . . . The proposed bill is in no sense a 
grazing bill and no fair interpretation of the provisions of the proposal can 
possibly torture its provisions as to label its as a ‘grazing bill'." Users 
with grievances still have recourse to U.S. District Courts in the new measure. 
The authors have attempted to more fully nail down multiple-use doctrine by 
seeking amendment of the Act of March 4, 1915. 
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Florida Hayride 


Last month found the energetic Soil Conser- 
vation Society of America (See page 36) loading 
up several hundred visitors on hayracks cush- 
ioned with coastal Bermuda grass for a hayride 
around the 1112-acre Clark Ranch at Callahan, 
Florida. As befits an up-to-date ranching opera- 
tion, the hayracks were drawn by tractors rather 
than horses although visitors, who observed two 
handsome bays and a frisky colt in a nearby 
field, were pleased to note that Dobbin has not 
been entirely replaced in the modern ranching 
scheme of things. 

The visiting hayriders, including people from 
as far away as Australia and Canada, agreed that 
this was one of the best demonstrations of “‘in- 
tensive” agricultural methods, as opposed to the 
“extensive” variety, they had ever seen. At the 
Clark Ranch, large herds are not turned loose 
on large acreages and left there, aided by sup- 
plemental rations as necessary. The pattern is 
that of keeping the herds moving from one well- 
stocked patch to the next. For example, on one 
10-acre stand of fescue grass, a herd of 152 beet 
cattle had been grazing for the last 10 days. 
While the field still appeared to be rich and 
green, the manager said the herd would be moved 
in the next day or two to the next patch and the 
fescue stand would be given a “booster” shot ol 
fertilizer and then allowed to rest for a spell. 

A veritable experiment station for grasses, the 
Clark patches include such varieties as rescue, 
coastal Bermuda, multiflora rose, white clover, 
Pensacola bahia, dallis, ladino, and crimson 
clover and others. In all cases, it was noted that 
the winter varicties were all thick, rich and green. 
There were no tired, worn-looking areas. Actual- 
ly, Clark herds get fatter on such winter varieties 
as fescue and rescue grasses than they do in the 
summer, one Clark cowboy said. And with drain- 
age ditches doing a good job in strategic areas, 
cypress patches are rapidly going into a decline 
and being replaced by slash pine. 

g, 

ture, doesn't this type of intensive management 
represent the coming pattern, one asks himsell? 
What is the point of herds sprawling out over 
thousands of acres-of lean pasture pickings when 
a little actual management can achieve such good 
results on comparatively small areas? And turn- 
ing to trees, one finds many of the southern 
pulp and paper industries doing exactly the same 
type of thing. Like the Clark cowboys, they too 
are trying to get away from the “extensive” type 
of program as they endeavor to make every acre 
work harder to grow more trees faster. 

Make no mistake about it, the South today has 
some of the finest demonstrations of intensive 
management in the world. ‘To see such exhibits 
gives the visitor’s morale a healthy boost. 


Whether it be grazing, tree-growing or agricul- 
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Flexibility on the Forests 


Efficient management of the public lands, in- 
cluding the discovery and development of new 
and known mineral resources, is in the public 
interest. The legitimate miner, with an im- 
portant role to play in assuring the national 
stability, should be encouraged. At the same 
time, widespread abuses under the existing 
mining laws—namely efforts by individuals to 
use the laws as a means of acquiring government 
lands for purposes other than mining—should 
be stopped. To curb these practices, the AF.\ 
urges that “Congress revise the federal mining 
laws to prevent their abuse by claimants or 
patentees who use their claims to tie up more 
valuable timber or other surface resources than 
they legitimately need to develop the minerals.” 

Last month the AFA took another step for- 
ward in its effort to correct this situation. In an 
era when pressures on national forests are 
rapidly increasing, it is apparent that if national 
forests administration is to be safeguarded and 
strengthened that existing abuses tending to 
disrupt the multiple-use management pattern 
must be set right without delay. Claims filed in 
bad faith, claims that immobilize valuable tim- 
ber or interfere with the rights of legitimate 
users certainly come under the heading of dis- 
ruptive influences. Accordingly, AFA’s Board of 
Directors last month called on the Association 
to draft and push for the enactment of, a bill 
that will correct this situation once and for all. 
Furthermore, the board said it could see no in- 
surmountable obstacles in the path of such legis- 
lation. 

When management roadblocks are permitted, 
as under the mining laws of 1872, the cause ol 
eflicient public lands management invariably 
suffers. And recent years have seen new plans 
and new proposals that could have an even 
more detrimental effect in hamstringing multi- 
ple-use management unless their supporters 
vigilantly guard against any departure from the 
flexible pattern of management on national for- 
ests that has proven eminently satisfactory in 
the past. Flexibility is the key to intelligent 
land management. That, above all things, must 
be preserved in a period when increasing use 
pressures are creating increasing conflicts. ‘These 
conflicts, as AFA’s program states, can be re- 
solved in the final analysis “only by intelligent 
administration, which must be charged with 
responsibility for determining the priorities in 
use on any given area.” To preserve this pattern 
in an era that appears to lay great stress on ex- 
pediency, the AFA must be prepared, its board 
warned last month, to move once again into the 
legislative arena to draft, fight for and have en- 
acted into law measures that will assure public 
lands management in the public interest for 
many years to come. 
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Santa Claus needs a Ph.D. these days. With the nation’s tots growing 


up in a world where playing with a lopsided block may develop a lopsided personality, 
St. Nick—and the toy makers who supply him—have to be mighty careful 


By CREIGHTON PEET 


AYBE you think making 
toys is a simple business of 
sawing up planks into blocks, 


polishing baseball bats and slapping 
some bright colors on wooden hobby 
horses, play furniture, etc? 

Well, you’re wrong. Santa Claus 
has a Ph.D. these days, and while 
none of our toymakers yet has a 
staff child psychologist, they might 
as well have one. They consult them 
all the time, and a nod from the 
head of a well-known nursery school 
means real money in the bank. 

Fun isn’t just fun today. Some- 
thing has been added to make play 
into a “learning experience.” Trans- 
lated into English, this means that 
your little one shouldn’t waste his 
time mooching around in a childish, 
hit-or-miss fashion. He should be 
learning while he plays, even if he’s 
only two, three or four years old. 
Life is a serious business—but don’t 
let this worry you—the kids love it. 

Twenty million women are work- 
ing for a living in the U. S. today, 
and this means tens of thousands of 
customers for nursery schools—and 
these schools had to find things to 
keep the little darlings from killing 
each other. The result is that, prob- 
ably for the first time in history, 
careful, intelligent thought has gone 
into devising toys which will de- 
light the child and, at the same time 
teach him what he’s so eager to 
learn. 

Of course parents will always load 
their children down with all kinds 


of toys at Christmas, but probably 
half of all the material made for 
younger kids is now sold to nursery 
schools, which buy in vast quantities 
—and only the best. Actually the 
result is that children never had 
such a variety of ingenious and en- 
tertaining things to work with. A 
good home set of building blocks 
will have about 14 to 18 pieces—but 
a nursery school set for 15 children 
will have almost 864 pieces, many in 
giant sizes few parents could either 
afford or give house room. A good 
basic set runs to $195. 

One _ producer, Creative  Play- 
things, Inc., has recently produced 
some rather massive blocks which 
bolt together so that kids can build 
a two-story house which will be 
strong enough to support tenants 
on the second floor. The Childcraft 
Equipment Co. also makes such 
large-scale blocks. 

Obviously the “materials” (toys 
to you) from which a child gets his 
fun—and training—have to be well 
thought out, and frequently pre- 
cision-made, and no fooling. Manu- 
facturers say that many nursery 
schools insist that their ordinary 
building blocks (usually the best 
grade. of maple) be engineered to 
very fine tolerances. They won't ac- 
cept a batch if the top block in a 
pile five feet high shows more than 
1/16 inch variation from being level. 

If you’re an ancient character, say 
in your 40s or 50s, you may not im- 
mediately grasp the full importance 
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of this insistence on accuracy. Sup- 
pose Junior starts building the Em- 
pire State Building or a TV broad- 
casting tower with his blocks, and 
when he’s half way finished the whole 
thing collapses because some of the 
blocks are a little uneven. He tries 
again, and again, and the same thing 
happens. Right away Junior gets 
the idea that he’s a failure and starts 
developing a nasty ingrowing  in- 
feriority complex. Later, in school, 
he is easily discouraged and doesn’t 
even half try. As he grows older, 
one failure leads to another, and 
pretty soon he’s a juvenile delin- 
quent, stealing cars, setting fire to 
the house and carrying a gun. Next, 
he’s in reform school. 

So you see its important to have 
precision-made blocks, and that’s 
why they are usually made of ma- 
ple, ash, elm or oak, well-polished 
and waxed so that they won't either 
get splinters in Junior’s hand, or 
give him an ugly ego-bruise. 

On the positive side, to build up 
his ego, and give him a fine, glowing 
sense of accomplishment, are tre- 
mendous, hollow-box blocks. Some 
of these are perhaps a foot square 
and two or three feet long—almost 
as big as the child—but hollow, and 
so comparatively light. When little 
Johnny and Mary have carried a 
batch of these across the room and 
built a house, bridge or boat, they 
really feel they have done some- 
thing. These hollow blocks are made 
otf plywood, but are extremely strong 
and will take a terrific beating. 

Every year the big nursery school 
people like the Childcraft Equip- 
ment Company, and Creative Play- 
things, Inc., bring out a number of 
new pieces of equipment, while 
firms like Holgate (which started as 
a shop making broom handles in 
Kane, Pa. in 1789), Playskool, and 
Right-Time Toys (each item tagged 
with the ages of the children for 
which it is intended), have a number 
of new toys for the retail trade. 
Some of the more recent ones are 
extremely interesting. 

About a hundred years ago 
Charles Dickens—who never got his 
Ph.D. in psychiatry—created a char- 
acter who was given to fits of violent 
temper. But instead of assaulting his 
friends, he went down into the base- 
ment and drove spikes into a wooden 
dummy. When he had worked off 
his rage he returned to human so- 
ciety. 

At the suggestion of a group of 
child psychologists, Right-Time 
Toys recently produced (for ages 
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two to four) an item called Tumble 
Down Blocks which comes equipped 
with a small wooden mallet. Eight 
thin, colored blocks fit into a stand- 
up frame. After your little one has 
put them all in place, and is looking 
around for a lamp to break or some 
furniture to kick, you hand him the 
mallet, and he goes to work on a 
big red knob sticking out of the top 
of the frame. Wham! Wham! 
Wham! . .. and in a few seconds a 
simple mechanism makes the blocks 
scatter all over the place. Very de- 
structive, and very satisfying, but 
nothing is damaged because that’s 
the way it’s supposed to work. 

Another recent toy is a cylinden 
striped like a barber pole but look- 
ing like a cement mixer, mounted in 
a framework. At one end are a series 
of holes—a circle, a square, a tri- 
angle, etc. Each of the accompany- 
ing brightly colored blocks will fit 
only into its correspondingly-shaped 
hole-—teaching both shape recogni- 
tion and space perception. When the 
crank is turned, the blocks come 
pouring out the other end. 

Similar in operation is a good- 
sized mail box with differently- 
shaped slots on each side. Only the 
correspondingly shaped blocks will 
fit. In fact a great majority of the 
wooden toys for small children have 
blocks or parts of different shapes, 
widths or lengths, so that the child 
has to watch carefully what he’s do- 
ing, to get the right result. After 
all, if they’re going to be confronted 
with psychological tests as adults, 
why shouldn't they find out how the 
things work, when they're young? 

Creative Playthings, which has 
really made a serious study of the 
teaching toy, insists that the ulti- 
mate decision as to whether a toy is 
a success or not, is made by the chil- 
dren who use it. This is undoubt- 
edly true, but a lot of smart adults 
have thought of things no child 
could ever have dreamed up. This 
organization sells both to schools 
and stores, buying certain things 
from Holgate, Playskool, etc., and 
making certain other things in its 
own factory which it believes will 
be useful. 

One of their new items this year 
is a series of plywood puzzles called 
See Inside Puzzles. When a picture 
showing a farm, for example, is com- 
pleted, the child picks up a piece of 
the barn roof, and sees on the board 
underneath, cows, chickens and ma- 
chines inside the barn. Picking up 
a piece of circus tent in another 
puzzle, he sees clowns, elephants 





and trapeze performers. Under a 
city street he sees men working in 
a manhole, cables, pipes, etc. To 
make sure these puzzles fit different 
age groups properly, they come in 
two grades—one has about 15 pieces 
per puzzle, while the “senior” grade 
has about 30 pieces. No good giving 
your child something too compli- 
cated, and making him all frustrated 
and unhappy. 

Another of Holgate’s new toys, 
called Bild-R-Jig is a really different 
kind of construction set. Instead of 
blocks and panels cut to set lengths, 
the child gets small bundles of “lum- 
ber,” strips about a foot long and 
half an inch wide, and a quantity 
of thin aluminum plates. These can 
be bent, cut and punched to make 
corners and joints. With the set 
comes a miniature metal work table 
equipped with metal and wood 
punch, saw, metal cutter, and nuts 
and bolts. It’s surprisingly easy to 
punch matching holes in the wood 
and metal corners, so that a child 
can build almost anything. 


Another new item a lot of parents 
will appreciate, even if the captives 
don’t is a pine and oak play yard 
which comes in sections like pieces 
of fence. You can buy as many of 
these as you want, to set up on the 
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lawn, or in the living room, and 
make a square, pentagon, octagon, 
or whatever. This is made by Rich 
Industries, of Clinton, Iowa. 

Probably more people make wood- 
en boats than any other toy, and 
there are reproductions of almost 
everything afioat from speed boats 
to battleships and carriers. There 
are simple little boats to sail in the 
park and ocean liners—but some ol 
the most beautiful are reproductions 
of old-time sailing vessels with full 
sets of sails. 

To take advantage of New Eng- 
land’s fine hardwoods, many toy- 
makers have their plants in that 
part of the country, and one of the 
oldest is the Paris Co. of South 
Paris, Maine, which has been mak- 
ing sleds, among other things, for 
over 100 years. Some of the early 
sleds were heavy oak and had _ pad- 
ded seats, but today they're usually 
birch or maple, very light and flex- 
ible. The Paris Co. also introduced 
the coaster wagon for children, and 
60 years ago produced the first skis 
made commercially in America. Be- 
fore this all skis were imported from 
Europe. Their newest item is aqua 
skis—which come in two sizes, one 
for 10 to 12 year olds. Apparently 
all those newsreels of Florida high 
schools doing their home work have 
made aqua skiing into a national 
sport. 

A Massachusetts firm—Sollmann 
& Whitcomb—has a new series of 
little wooden “work kits” which will 
delight kids and give them useful 
ideas. One is a little shoeshine box 
with polish and brushes, another a 
sewing outfit complete with scissors, 
spools of thread, thimble, needles, 
etc. A third is a little carpenter's 
bench with simple tools. 

Every year the “junior” furniture 
departments in the department 
stores get bigger and better, and 
sometimes its hard to tell whether 
the stuff is intended for big dolls, or 
little children—or even adults. One 
item is a roll-top desk and swivel 


chair, just like grandpa had. In the 
girls’ department dolls’ cribs could 
easily hold real babies. 

For boys who are crazy about 
trucks, Keystone Wood Toys has a 
new set of solid wood trailer truck 
bodies which can be hooked up with 
the tractor in various ways. ‘There 
is also a sort of repair dock in which 
the wheels can be removed, and the 
rubber tires can be changed. Comes 
with a small wrench, etc. The same 
company makes a_ realistic solid 
wood ferry boat with spaces into 
which many small trucks and cars 
can be loaded by means of a ramp. 

Still another new idea this year is 
a house painting set. You get a 
house, school, barn, or church as 
slabs of wood which are slotted so 
that they will fit together and stand 
up. Each one is printed with pic- 
torial details, and with brushes and 
paints provided, the child paints the 
bricks, wooden trim, doors, win- 
dows, roofs—-and even the “stained 
glass” windows on the church. When 
it’s done the paints can be washed 
off and the blocks used again and 
again. All of the above items are 
made of ponderosa pine from Idaho. 

For added realism in all play—at 
home, and particularly in schools— 
there is now a whole population of 
Wedgie Wood Play People, painted 
the same front and back, and cut so 
that they will stand up firmly. Mod- 
ern toys are often very realistic, and 
it is only natural that a filling sta- 
tion, store, schools, home, ship, train, 
or plane should be inhabited by 
suitable people. So, for $3.50 you 
get mother, father, brother, sister, 
grandfather and grandmother, while 
$3.95 brings you a postman, a fire- 
man, a milkman, a laborer, a doctor, 
and a nurse. You can also get a nun 
and priest, and there are complete 
assortments of both wild and do- 
mestic animals. 

Creative Playthings, Inc., makes a 
lot of outdoor stuff, including a 
wooden jungle gym for very small 
children, made of Sitka spruce from 





Alaska. This wood seems to stand 
the weather—and the wear—better 
than many others. This matter of 
wear is no joke, for toys take a ter- 
rific beating—which is why many 
toy wagons have oak sides securely 
bolted together. 

New in recent years are junior 
croquet sets with ash or maple mal- 
lets scaled down so that an eight on 
10 year old can swing them easily. 
Some have rubber pads on the mal- 
let heads which, presumably, make 
them less lethal when they are used 
in personal combat. 

Standard items such as the Lin- 
coln Logs with which children have 
been building log cabins and forts 
from which to fight off the Indian 
attack, for the past 25 years are still 
going strong. And so is Tinkertoy. 
And always there are bows and ar- 
rows, tenpin sets (packaged this year 
so as to resemble the carrying car- 
tons for coke bottles), ring toss 
boards, swings (the old fashioned, 
double-seat kind), bats, tennis rack- 
ets, etc. 

This year several European coun- 
tries have toys on sale in our stores, 
but way and ahead of all the others 
are those made by Brio, a Swedish 
firm. They somewhat resemble the 
Holgate and Playskool items, being 
carefully made of the finest ash, oak, 
maple, etc., but they are a little 
stronger on sheer entertainment 
than on teaching manual dexterity. 
And all the buses, trucks, carts, 
autos, boats and people look “differ- 
ent”—Swedish, in fact. There is even 
a pulltoy in which a small wooden 
king and queen are sitting in a royal 
coach — something no American 
manufacturer would have thought 
of. 

West Germany has also sent some 
wooden trucks, cars, and other 
things which resemble American 
toys—but still look different. 

Whatever the prospect may be for 
the rest of us—it looks pretty certain 
the kids will have a wonderful time 
this Christmas. 
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‘BEGINNINGS: MANY MILUIONS OF 
YEARS AGO, PROGENITORS OF THE 
AMERICAN HOLLY ILEX OPACA, WERE 
GROWING THROUGHOUT OUR IAND- 











\DITION: HERE WAS A STRANGE NEW LAND AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 


A NEW LIFE~ A LIFE FILLED WITH A MINGLING OF EXPECTANCY AND HOME 
SICKNESS- AND IT WAS HERE THEY FOUND A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL HOLY 
A CHEERFUL REMINDER OF THE WELL BELOVED TREE OF THEIR HOMELAND 
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‘HISTORY OF / 


iLLVILLE, New Jersey, is a 
friendly, small but growing, 
industrial town of some 

16,000 people in the south central 
portion of the state. Located in an 
area where native hollies grow abun- 
dantly, the commissioners of the city 
have adopted for its name, ““The 
Holly City of America.” 

The citizens of Millville are justi- 
fiably proud of their new YMCA 
building and of the room, called 
































Vi RAGED FROM A SOUTH AMERICAN 
HOLD. MANY TONS OF MATE ARE MADE 





DENGLER 


By HARRY W. 


Holly Hall, which it contains. Holly 
Hall is a multiple-purpose room, 
some 30 by 60 feet in size, and seats 
200 persons; it is used for banquets, 
social affairs, and for meetings of 
local service clubs and civic organi- 
zations. Here, on permanent dis- 
play, are eight holly murals of the 
Holly Society of America. 

There are few groups of trees and 
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IN THE EAREY DA 
\ NEW CHAPTER IN THE HISTOR 
HAD ITS BEGINNING: THAT OF USING OUTSTANDING 


NATIVE TREES FOR ORNAMENTAL LANDSCAPING - 





shrubs which possess such a fascinat- 
ing and diverse background as do 
those plants which belong to the 
genus /lex, or, as they are more com- 
monly called, the hollies. Since the 
days of the Romans, the Greeks, the 
Druids, and the Indians of the 
Americas, hollies have played an 
exciting part in medicine and magic, 
science and superstition, and legend 
and lore. 

(Turn to page 38) 
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By ELMER W. SHAW 


Stump culture in Northwest actually grows Christmas tree from limb 





Like Fred Peste, other tree farmers like to get their product to market in big bunches 




















, NOMENCLATURE OF A CHRISTMAS TREE 


TERMINAL BUD — 
es 
— — FOLD--point where tips 
a 
LEADER, spike, or growing tip, * of uppermost whorl touch 
, S leader when folded 
upward 


GOOSENECK--abnormally long, 
bare stem between whorls —-—> 


WHORL-- a group of limbs 
' pe from the same 


Mu ry evel on the st 
LATERAL BRANCHES, —» 34 ” 


or limbs 


HEIGHT GROWTH for 
1 year is distance 
between whorls 
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# ike Y HANDLE-- 
(es space between 
When tree is harvested, —— — —— lowest whorl and cut. 
stem will be CUT here — _» o. oBlas om (1 to 14 inches per foot 
+ of tree height) 
' ales PRUNING lower limbs . 
STEM, BOLE, or TRUNK — — —~> & causes tree to 
" HH become more a J 
OULD you expect to find a cemmeees tech cee bushy 2 y 
Christmas tree farm on a ee ie 
gravel flat, or on land too mmc, ‘3 wae cates 
poor for timber? That’s where Fred ~ & BP 3, up and make new 
Peste, one of the leading Christmas cetIn —- > 2 OF Bi PY Christmas tree 
tree farmers in the Pacific North- =! Pi § ¥ 4 
west, grows his best trees. ae ee -— a £ —— ———" EW Siar 
Peste’s success in this unique and = i i ee ——— 
highly competitive business makes Cag Sa ee sii 
a fascinating story. For 25 years he ee 
has been cutting, producing, and ex- a ——— 
perimenting with Christmas trees in 
and around Shelton, Washington. 
In telling of his early experiences, cultivated just like a crop of corn. machete, often cutting trees as big 
Fred had this to say, “I remember 3ut here in the West where natural as your wrist with a single stroke. 
the first year I cut trees. It was stands of young trees are so plenti- In 1949, Fred joined forces with 
right here in Shelton back in 1928. ful, our type of farming is usually the Douglasfir Christmas Tree Com- 
I sold them for 16 cents a bundle limited to improving these wild pany, a three-man partnership in 
loaded in the boxcar. I cleared only stands by careful management and which Clarence Stohr handles sales 
¥ $48 for the season’s work. , cultural treatment.” and promotion; Orville  Bittorf 
“ . Are . : — » ane , P a . . 
% Se ee ee ne ey ; it you were to drop in on Fred keeps pang hang — res poe are 
ness 25 years ago, times have changed. Peste unexpectedly, chances are you taxes; and Frec — es cove O 
ei atk sien dene ene aah nian aa. would find him up to his ears in production and cultura practices. 
i : : ene’ gt brush, with a sharp machete in one Since then the Company has taken 
" SSO trees. Next year we hope to do hand and a young Douglasfir in the — the lead in developing methods of 
better. Right now our Christmas other. Well-tanned and bareheaded, scientific management on their lands. 
tree farms cover more than 20,000 he wears a faded plaid shirt, wide Already they have more than 5000 
acres and we're still expanding. suspenders, “corked” boots, and acres under intensive cultural im- 
“Our method of getting trees is heavy pitch-smeared trousers. provement. This means that on 
changing, too. Cutters can no longer these lands the Christmas trees are 
get all the good trees they want by As you watch Fred at work with treated much like fruit trees in. an 
merely following the recent logging his trustv macheie, vou marvel at orchard. Some of the farming meth- 
where dense stands of Douglasfir the speed and skill with which he ods used to improve the Christmas 
often come in. Most of this repro- prunes, thins, and weeds his Christ- tree crop include pruning, thinning, 
duction is beyond Christmas tree size mas tree farm. A few, quick down- bark scarring, weeding, leaving seed 
now. Marketable trees are becoming ward strokes of his machete and a trees, stump cuiture, fire protection, 
harder to find because of competi- tree is trimmed of its lower branches, and several other tricks of the trade. 
tion, strong demand, and emphasis all pruned and ready to develop in- The cost of this cultural treatment 
Ps on higher quality. This is one of to a premium tree for the market in often runs from $25 to $50 an acre 







the reasons I started farming Christ- 
mas trees. 

“I’ve seen places, particularly in 
the East, where Christmas trees are 
set out in plantations and actually 
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about three or four years. When 
trees are too thick or where madrone 
and jack pine overtop the Douglas 
firs, he whacks out the unwanted 
trees with a powerful swipe of the 


but even so it is a good investment 
on suitable well-stocked areas. 
Pruning is one of the most impor- 
tant operations in Christmas tree 
farming. Trimming off the lower 
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The dense, bushy tree displayed by the author is result of pruning 
four years ago. The scraggly tree on the left had no such treatment 


branches causes the tree to become 
more dense and bushy and thus im- 
proves quality and salability. Trees 
too thin and scraggly to market can 
often be converted into attractive 
specimens by careful pruning, then 
waiting a few years for the upper 
part of the crown to fill in. 

For the expert, pruning is a sim- 
ple matter. He first selects a whorl 
that is well-formed and symmetrical 
—the one that will be the bottom 
whorl when the tree is later cut for 
sale. Then with a few downward 
strokes of the machete, he trims off 
all branches below this point, leav- 
ing only four to six whorls—some- 
times only one or two. But the 
transformation that takes place af- 
terwards is often almost unbeliev- 
able. The skeleton-like plume fills 
in with dense, bushy foliage, and in 
three or four years it usually be- 
comes a high-grade tree, beautiful 
and symmetrical enough to please 
the most discriminating buyer. 

Thinning is often necessary to 
give the young Christmas trees space 
to grow. Many stands of Douglasfir 
come in so thick that thousands of 
little trees soon die from natural 
competition. Those that do survive 
are often too crowded for symmetri- 
cal growth. The experienced Christ- 
mas tree farmer is able to judge just 
how much space a tree will require. 
So to give the selected crop trees the 
advantage, he cuts out the surplus. 
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“Spare the ax and spoil the trees,” 
may sound like a paradoxical para- 
phrasing of the old saying, but it is 
a good rule for thinning Christmas 
trees. 

Good seed trees are another secret 
of success in Christmas tree farming. 
Unless tiny seedlings grow up to re- 
place the trees being cut each year, 
the land would soon be depleted. 
Remnant, old-growth trees are ex- 
cellent seed sources. If no old trees 
are near, some of the larger young 
trees can be left to produce seed for 
the future crop. Usually, it is bet- 
ter to rely on natural seeding than 
to resort to planting. 

Unlike most other crops, Christ- 
mas trees should be grown slowly. 
That is why the best trees come from 
gravelly sites where soil is too poor 
and dry to grow timber on modern, 
short rotations. Most foresters who 
have studied this problem agree that 
on these poor, dry, gravelly hillsides, 
which they call Site V, the land is 
often better suited for Christmas tree 
farming than for growing sawtimbe1 
or pulpwood. 

Leader length or height growth 
on good quality Yule trees should be 
restricted to about one foot a year 
or less. When growth is too rapid, 
it can be temporarily retarded by 
scarring or wounding the bark. But 
the best way to control growth rate 
is to select the proper soil or site. 

Like most other farmers, the 


Christmas tree grower must contend 
with weeds. With ax, power saw, 
and machete, he weeds out the jack 
pine, madrone, manzanita, wolf 
trees, and brush to make room for 
young Douglasfir. 

Most unique among the farming 
practices used by Christmas tree 
growers is stump culture, or the 
turn-up method, as it is sometimes 
called. This is a trick of the trade 
that enables the producer to cut his 
tree and have it too. He does this 
by leaving one or two live limbs on 
the stump when he cuts a tree for 
market. The limb gradually turns 
up and grows into another Christ- 
mas tree, usually in much less time 
than it takes to raise one from seed. 
In this way it is possible to harvest 
five or six trees in succession from 
the same stump. But the system is 
not fool-proof. Stump culture trees 
often get lop-sided or grow too fast. 
When this happens they have to be 
carefully trimmed and trained in or- 
der to develop a salable specimen. 

Christmas tree farming seems to 
have more than its share of prob- 
lems. Market conditions are always 
uncertain. So is the weather; it can 
bring damaging frost, snow, and 
drought. Severe losses are sometimes 
caused by insects, disease, and small 
animals. Fire and poachers must be 
kept out. Adequate grading stand- 
ards for the industry have not yet 
been adopted. Promotion, public 
relations, and conservation educa- 
tion are just getting started. In spite 
of progress being made, the Christ- 
mas tree industry is still in its in- 
fancy. It is one of the most seasonal, 
highly competitive, unregulated bus- 
inesses in America. No wonder the 
Christmas tree farmer has his head- 
aches. No wonder he is a busy man. 

Fred Peste is no exception. He is 
probably as busy as any Christmas 
tree farmer in the business. 


Cutting off lower limb of a Christmas 
tree makes it grow more dense, bushy 
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B&O Railroad each year decorates and lights 
this giant holly tree located at Jackson, Maryland 


ECORATED trees have been 
a symbol of Christmas cheer 
for centuries. In homes, 
stores, parks and village squares 
they add their festive note to the 
Yule season wherever the birth of 
the Christ child is observed. 

But of all the Christmas trees in 
the land, one of the most unusual is 
a giant American holly at Jackson, 
Maryland. When it dons a white 
star and its gay Yuletide garb of 
colored lights and balls, it “stops the 
cars!” 

Well, almost. From mid-Decem- 
ber through Christmas week the en- 
gineers of all passenger trains on the 
Baltimore & Ohio mainline between 
Philadelphia and Baltimore have 


“slow orders” as they approach Jack- 
son, now no longer even a whistle 
stop, so that the line’s patrons and 
friends may see the famous tree in 
all its glory as it expresses a rail- 
road’s wish for peace on earth and 
good will toward men. 
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How long this venerable relic of 
the original forests has stood in this 
trackside spot, not far from the steep 
banks of the Susquehanna River, no 
one knows. Guesses range from near- 
ly a century to a century and a half. 
Train passengers and crew have no- 
ticed it for years, and commented on 
its size and beauty in every season. 
Soaring 55 feet, and with branches 
that extend out from the base near- 
ly 25 feet, it is certainly one of the 
largest and finest American hollies 
(Ilex opaca) in the country. 

Most of its life the tree did not be- 
long to the railroad. Then in 1933, 
as a sentimental gesture, the railroad 
bought the acre of land on which it 
stands, and erected a steel fence to 
protect it from vandals. Other small 
holly trees were set out near it, to as- 
sist the big tree in pollination and 
generally to improve the beauty of 
the site. A tree surgeon firm was 
given a contract to look after its 
health, and regular tracks crews took 
on the unassigned duty of guarding 
and caring for it. 

Because the big holly was at its 
best and brightest in winter time, 
when its glistening leaves and bright 
red berries defied cold and snow, 
it earned the affection of round-the- 
clock railroaders, and gradually be- 
came a kind of symbol of Christmas 
to train crews as they rushed their 
cargoes of Christmas trees, packages 
and mail, and passengers going back 
home during the holiday season. 
Sometimes they would blow their 
whistles in salute to this veteran of 
the forest decked in its own gay 
Christmas colors. 

(Turn to page 56) 
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Members of the railroad’s men’s and women’s glee 
clubs serenade at Yuletide lighting ceremonies 


















Municipal Christmas tree in Boston Commons 


Ministering to the spiritual needs of more than 1000 loggers 
working in several hundred camps in the Adirondacks, Rev. Reed 


has an intimate knowledge of trees and the men who work among them 





REES are of great importance 

in the daily lives of individuals 

and in the life of the nation. 
They furnish the vital materials for 
one’s home, the wallpaper which 
decorates the walls of that home, his 
furniture, his daily paper, great 
books, interesting magazines and 
many other things which are essen- 
tial to daily life. Without trees, life 
would be very meager and extremely 
barren. 

Trees are also a vital factor in 
controlling floods and providing an 
adequate water supply. They retain 
the melting snow in spring and al- 
low it to seep into the ground and 
move to the streams much more 
gradually. The forest provides a 
suitable place for many recreation 
activities and is a source of scenic 
beauty. 

Forests have furnished the back- 
ground for many of man’s most pro- 
found spiritual experiences. 


Centuries ago a man sat under a 
tree in the edge of the wilderness 
and offered a prayer which ran like 
this: “God, take away my life, it 
isn’t worth living.” 

During the next six weeks, this 
man tarried in the wilderness and 
lived among the trees. There he 
found new hope, fresh courage, a 
stronger determination and a vision 
of greater opportunities for service 
to God and his fellowmen. 

Living among the trees, a modern 
poet saw their spiritual significance 
and wrote these inspiring lines: 


God meets me in the mountains, 
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By REV. FRANK A. REED 


When I climb alone and high, 
Up where the tapered spruce 
Will guide my glances to the sky; 
Somehow I seem to lose him 
On the path of the street, 
But on a twisty deer trail, 
As I trudge along alone, 
A mystic presence in the forest 
Seems to stay my feet. 


On many occasions man has asso- 
ciated the tree with his most sacred 
moments and has made it a part of 
his greatest spiritual experience. 

An interesting illustration is found 
in ancient Egypt where the palm tree 
was used as a vital element of wor- 
ship. Their sense of the value and 
beauty of the tree had led to a deep 
sense of its sacredness as well. 

Among the early German tribes 
the tree seems to have been a vital 
element of worship and a part of 
their ancient religious customs. Such 
customs undoubtedly prevailed in 
both England and France. 


As Christian missionaries went 
among these tribes, they adopted 
many of the customs of the people 
and often gave to those customs a 
new and more sacred meaning. 

This seems to have been true of 
the tree and its use in worship. The 
Christian missionaries made it a 
part of their program and adapted 
it for the Christmas celebration 
where it became highly important 
for the people as well as for the 
Christian missionaries. 

Following the custom of these 
earlier times, the tree is the center 
of the Christmas celebration today. 
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Around the Christmas tree with its 
fine fragrance and real beauty, fami- 
lies gather to sing Christmas carols, 
using hymns from many languages 
and countries. Invariably they in- 
clude in this experience a German 
hymn like “Away in a Manger,” Eng- 
lish hymns such as “Joy to the 
World” and “Hark the Herald An- 
gels Sing,” or American hymns like 
Phillips Brooks’ “O’ Little Town of 
Bethlehem.’ 

The Christmas tree also furnishes 
the scene for the retelling of many 
beautiful stories like Luke’s story of 
the Shepherds who heard the heav- 
enly message and came to the man- 
ger of Bethlehem. 

The Christmas tree is also the cen- 
ter for the giving of gifts. In this 
way it not only furnishes the setting 
for the dramatization of the Christ- 
mas story, but also becomes the sym- 
bol of the Christmas Spirit which 
pervades life where the King of 
Bethlehem reigns. 

In a recent discussion by several 
college young people on “Memories 
of Childhood,” these young people 
placed the experience around the 
Christmas tree on Christmas Eve as 
the most dramatic, long remembered 
and influential of all childhood ex- 
periences. 

The conclusions of these young 
people remind all parents of the 
great opportunity which Christmas 
presents to build high ideals, deep 
loyalties, sacred memories and noble 
Christian character. The tree can 
be a vital influence in achieving 
these results. 
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Since the dawn of history, man has believed that trees 


have been endowed with strange and inexplicable powers 


S far back as recorded history 
goes, men all around the 
world have had a feeling of 

reverence for trees, and often be- 
lieved that gods lived in them. 
Sacred trees are depicted on Chal- 
dean cylinders 6,000 years old, and 
the Tree of Life which grew in the 
Garden of Eden, along with the 
Tree of Knowledge of Good and 
Evil, was the one that got Adam 
into trouble. Also found in many 
other religions, the Tree of Life 
seems to be a basic human concept. 

Although tree worship, which was 
once of deep importance to so many 
millions of men, has now disap- 
peared in many countries, we still 
have some surprising reminders of it 
in modern life—our Christmas tree, 
the Maypole, the hazel branch held 
by a dowser looking for water—and 
our superstitition of knocking on 
wood. 

Some think that primitive man 
worshiped trees because they were 
the largest and most imposing things 
he saw. They had started growing 
long before he was born and _ they 
would live on long after he was 
dead. In this sense they were “‘eter- 
nal.” Further, they were often the 
source of many benefits—food, and 
the materials for clothing and shel- 
ter. The sacred bo tree of India, for 
example, is a fig, while the date 
palm, perhaps the original Tree of 
Life, supplied nearly everything 
man needed at one time. 

The Greeks and many others be- 
lieved that gods lived in sacred 
groves (usually oaks or beeches) , 
and at Dodona in Epirus there was 
for several hundred years an oracle 
dedicated to Zeus which people 
came from all over to consult. An- 
swers to questions were known 
either through the rustling of the 
leaves of these trees, the murmuring 
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of the spring nearby, or the clashing 
of brass vessels hung in the branches. 
There was also in this famous grove 
an iron statute of a boy, holding a 
whip formed of three chains. When 
the wind stirred these chains, they 
struck other vessels, also making 
sounds. In any event, priests in a 
nearby temple translated _ these 


sounds into answers. In 219 B.C., an 


invader destroyed the temple and 
cut down the trees. 

In the case of another oracle, it 
is reported, the answers were tapped 
out by a hard-working woodpecker 
when he was in the mood. Some- 
times, it may be suspected, oracles 
got more than a little human help. 
There is the story of a Roman 
legion engaged in a bloody battle so 
devastating neither side was sure 
who had won, until an “oracle” in 
a nearby tree called out, “The vic- 
tory is to the Romans.” 

In India and other parts of the 
world, the gods in trees were be- 
lieved to be all-wise, because these 
trees had very deep roots which 
reached down into the underworld 
where the departed spirits lived. 
Thus, they had access to the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of the ages—and 
could even foresee the future. 

The concept of divine guidance 
coming from trees is found in all 
religions, even the Bible having such 
references, as in II Samuel, 5:24, 
“. .. when thou hearest the sound 
of marching feet in the tops of the 
mulberry trees, then thou shalt be- 
stir thyself; for there is Jehovah 
gone out before thee to smite the 
hosts of the Philistines. . .” And 
it was from a burning bush that the 
Lord spoke to Moses. 

In many parts of the world people 
have felt it proper to make gilts to 
sacred trees. Our own Christmas 
tree hung with gifts and ornaments, 


which is of European origin, would 
appear to be a Christian adaptation 
of a very ancient, universal, human 
feeling about the divine or in any 
event supernatural character of 
trees, commanding respect and even 
worship. 

Hindus, who believe that all trees 
and plants are conscious beings, 
hang votive offerings on the sacred 
pipal tree (a type of fig), but care- 
fully avoid certain other trees where 
demons are said to live. This pipal 
tree should be touched only on Sun- 
days, but when a new moon appears 
on a Monday, pious Hindus walk 
108 times around the pipal tree, 
while winding cotton threads about 
the trunk. 

Making a statement under oath, 
a Hindu will hold some leaves of the 
pipal tree in his hand, and invoke 
the gods above to crush him if he 
has uttered a falsehood. Birds are 
very fond of the seeds of this tree, 
and often drop them into cracks in 
masonry, where they take root— 
but a Hindu will never uproot a 
pipal tree, even if it is destroying a 
temple or shine. 

Gautama Buddha sat under a bo 
tree (another type of fig) at Buddh- 
Gaya for seven days in contempla- 
tion before he set forth to preach 
Buddhism, and for about 2000 years 
this tree, and a branch of it which 
was planted in Ceylon, have been 
venerated. Even today a bo tree 
(some say all such trees are de- 
scended from the one under which 
Buddha sat) is planted close to 
every Buddhist temple and monas- 
tery. Sometimes milk is poured over 
the roots, and the earth around 
them covered with gold leaf and 
flowers. If a branch falls “it must 
be reverently cremated.” 

In another day and in another 
hemisphere, Charles Darwin noted 
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that the South American Indians 
greeted a sacred tree with loud 
shouts when they saw it standing 
alone in a high part of the Pampas. 
And, he observed, such trees were 
hung with bread, meat, cigars, and 
threads pulled from panchos, that 
occasionally wine was poured into 
holes near the roots, and even that 
horses were sacrificed. And North 
American Indians in the area which 
is now Nebraska were seen by early 
settlers to hang offerings on trees. 

Trees played an important, mysti- 
cal role in the Iroquois Confederacy 
of the Six Nations, a group of In- 
dian tribes which kept the peace for 
almost 500 years in what is now the 
Northeastern part of the United 
States. The preamble to this com- 
pact spoke of “the white roots of 
peace” reaching out to all men who 
wanted peace, while the branches 
overhead sheltered and_ protected 
them. 

Those familiar with members of 
the Iroquois tribe say that, even to- 
day, clder people leaving a house or 


office will rub a chair, table or some 
other thing made of wood, for good 
luck; so far as anyone knows this 
has nothing to do with our Euro- 
pean-inherited tradition of knock- 
ing on wood. Certain it is, however, 
that the feeling that trees and even 
pieces of them cut up are talismans 
with mystic power, is as old as man 
himself. It is true, too, that branches 
and staves have been credited with 
supernatural powers. Moses smote 
the rock with his wooden staff and 
water came forth—and today, thou- 
sands of years later, dowsers clutch- 
ing a forked hazel branch walk over 
farms looking for water. Egyptians 
credited certain rods with special 
powers, and possibly the rod or staff 
of authority indicating leadership 
has, down the ages, changed into the 
ivory, gold and_ jewel-encrusted 
scepter held by kings and queens. 

In many parts of the world, peo- 
ple have believed that the spirit in 
a tree was in some degree capable 
of human feelings. The Siamese 
thought that by offering cakes and 





The tree is a symbol of life to peoples the world over 
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rice to a tree before cutting it down, 
they propitiated the spirit living 
there. Buddhist priests in Japan 
were pictured only a few years ago 
holding a ceremony with a small 
portable alter, asking pardon of a 
camphor tree which was about to 
be cut down. European folk-lore 
speaks of willows weeping and 
bleeding when cut, and in the 17th 
century an Englishman wrote “when 
an oak is being felled it gives a 
kind of shriekes and groanes which 
may be heard for a mile off, as it 
were the genius of the oak lament- 
ing.” 

Needless to say, trees were thought 
by primitive people to have special 
curative powers. These ranged 
from simple leaf poultices which 
probably were of medicinal value to 
less likely treatments for obscure 
ailments. For example, in the Mid- 
dle Ages, it was believed that a child 
could be cured of rupture by pass- 
ing it through a slit oak branch and 
then binding the tree wound to- 
gether and plastering it up with 
clay. In ancient Rome, leaves of the 
white thorn tree, sacred to Minerva, 
were a specific “cure for wounds in 
children made by claws of owls.” 
Even today in Japan, the Nurse 
Goddess Tree is invoked by young 
mothers in need of help to nurse 
their babies. 

Down the ages, the diety or spirit 
living in the tree—the holy wood 
(Hollywood) , came to assume more 
realistic aspects, resulting in what 
has been called the tree-pillar-statue 
cycle. 

The Maypole, a tree traditionally 
cut down early of a May morning by 
the townspeople, stripped of its 
branches and set up in the village 
square for a semi-religious young 
people’s celebration might be con- 
sidered one step in this change. 

While they have no religious sig- 
nificance, totem poles, the fantastic- 
ally carved tree trunks erected by 
Indians in Northwestern America, 
sometimes have been credited with 
supernatural power. Depicting fami- 
ly legends and the family crests of a 
man and his wife, these poles are 
said to have been endowed with the 
power of speech so that they might 
give advice and warnings of danger 
of those living in the house before 
which they were planted. 

In almost every part of the world, 
there have been special trees, mythi- 
cal or real, associated with the gods 
or with supernatural doings. Often 
these explained the origins of life, 
like the famous mythical tree of 

(Turn to page 50) 
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S a forester and wildlife spe- 
cialist, Aldo Leopold occu- 
pies a prominent position 

among the immortals in conserva- 
tion’s Hall of Fame. But of all his 
significant contributions to a better 
use of the land he probably will be 
remembered best as the man who 
conceived the idea of primitive areas 
in the national forests and made 
them a reality. Through his untir- 
ing efforts the great Gila Wilderness 
Area in the Gila National Forest of 
southwestern New Mexico was es- 
tablished in 1924. This was the first 
of the 78 Forest Service primitive 
areas which today total 14 million 
acres and are scattered across the 
nation from North Carolina to the 


The Aldo Leopold 


Memorial Plaque 





By WELDON F. HEALD 


Pacific Coast. What more magnifi- 
cent heritage could a man bequeath 
to his country than this? 

In recognition of his signal 
achievements in the field of conser- 
vation, a memorial to Aldo Leopold 
was dedicated or Sunday afternoon, 
September 12, 1954, the 30th anni- 
versary of the establishment of the 
Gila Wilderness Area. It consists of 
a bronze plaque set in a large boul- 
der which stands beside U. S. High- 
way 260, 12 miles south of Glen- 
wood, New Mexico. Placed by the 
Wilderness Society, national conser- 
vation organization, in cooperation 


Set in a large boulder, the Aldo Leopold Memorial Plaque 
stands beside Highway 260, 12 miles south of Glenwood, N. M. 
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with the U. S. Forest Service, the 
Leopold Memorial occupies a_par- 
ticularly fitting location. Just with- 
in the boundaries of Gila National 
Forest, it stands atop a high, grassy 
mesa overlooking the San Francisco 
River valley to the north and backed 
on the east by the rugged, mile-high 
wall of the Mogollon Mountains. 
There, among the plunging canyons, 
forested slopes and rocky crests of 
this lofty range is the Gila Wilder- 
ness Area, a grand piece of original 
America preserved in its natural 
state through the initiative of Aldo 
Leopold and the men who shared 
his vision. 

As a chilly wind whipped across 
the mesa and threatening black 

(Turn to page 47) 
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Photo by Harold Weaver 
Stand of Norway and white pine in Section 35, T. 29 N., R. 16 E.., 
in the eastern portion of the Menominee Indian Reservation 


This is the burning question as Uncle Sam prepares 
to end supervision over the affairs of certain tribes 


By J. P. KINNEY 
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N Act of Congress, approved 

on June 17, 1954, by President 

Eisenhower, provides for an 
appraisal of the physical resources 
of the Menominee Tribe of Indians 
in Wisconsin and the formulation, 
prior to December 31, 1957, of plans 
for the termination of all federal 
supervision over the affairs of these 
Indians. This legislation has been 
criticized as involving the repudia- 
tion of a sacred duty of the nation 
to protect the interests of the In- 
dians and as a step toward the aban- 
donment of a national policy of a 
conservative management of the 
very valuable forest resources now 
existing on the Menominee Reser- 
vation. 

A similar act regarding the Kla- 
math Reservation in Oregon, where 
extensive forest lands have been con- 
servatively managed for more than 
four decades, was approved by the 
President on August 13, 1954. This 
legislation has also been denounced 
by different groups as presaging the 
abandonment of sound forest prac- 
tice. Certain provisions of the Kla- 
math Act clearly contemplate a frac- 
tionation of ownership which might 
lead to a less conservative forest pol- 
icy than that long maintained on 
an area of more than 800,000 acres 
of ponderosa pine lands. Such a re- 
sult would be deplorable since the 
major portion of these lands is pri- 
marily adapted to the production 
of timber. 

Some forest conservationists have 
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allowed themselves to believe that 
these two acts reflect a revived tend- 
ency toward unwise forest exploita- 
tion and others have assumed that 
the highest interest of the Indians 
was inconsistent with good forest 
management. ‘The writer believes 
both of these assumptions are er- 
roneous. The highest welfare of the 
Menominee Indians and that of the 
Klamath Indians will be promoted 
by sound forest management. The 
advancement of the Indians does not 
require an abandonment of the con- 
servative practices heretofore _ fol- 
lowed. There is no alternative of the 
Indian or the forest. 

Nevertheless there is a question 
as to whether the Indians of either 
of these tribes are, collectively, sufh- 
ciently advanced in “conservative 
thought” to realize the identity of 
their personal wellare and _ practica- 
hle forest conservation. In Indian 
groups, as in other groups of men, 
there always have been, and are yet, 
individuals who place their personal 
advantage above the wellare of the 
group. Consequently, the yielding of 
authority as to forest management 
to the members of a tribe may facilli- 
tate the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses of those members of a tribe 
who are devoid of a conscientious re- 
gard for the best interests of their 
fellow tribesmen. This situation is 
not peculiar to the Indians. Every 
self-governing association of men 
faces this same problem. What con- 
cerns many who have lived among 


Indians, or near them, is a doubt as 
to the discernment by the Indians of 
the purposes of those who seek to 
advise them. Notwithstanding an 
inherently suspicious attitude, In 
dians have frequently been induced 
to agree to arrangements that were 
not conducive to their welfare. 

Many persons, who might be 
called “Indianists” in distinction 
from "conservationists, who have 
expressed strong opposition to the 
proposed “withdrawal legislation” 
have declared such legislation was 
premature. They have urged that 
the Indians should be allowed a 
longer pericd in which to prepare 
themselves to meet the responsibil- 
ity of property management and 
have, inferentially at least, ques- 
tioned the purpose and ability of 
the separate states to assume juris- 
diction over the Indians resident in 
such states. ‘These dissidents gener- 
ally recognize the desirability of con- 
serving the forests and other natural 
resources on Indian lands, are not 
infrequently critical of federal super- 
vision of Indian Affairs and urge a 
large share of authority on the part 
of the Indians over their property. 
Yet they oppose the imposition upon 
the Indian of the responsibility 
which should accompany authority. 
At every crossing the warning hand 
is raised with the remonstrance: 
“The Indian is not yet ready for 
that step.” 

In connection with the suggestion 
that “withdrawal legislation” is in- 


Appraising forest fire damage zt a Navajo training course. 
These Indians have made enviable record as fire fighters 


advisable at this time and_ hastily 
devised, it may be noted that on 
December 7, 1657, a town meeting at 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, passed a 
resolution “that the Indians. shall 
not alienate or sell their plantation, 
or any part thereof, unto any Eng 
lish.” This resolution and similar 
protective legislative measures by 
colonies, states and the federal gov- 
ernment failed to retain in Indian 
ownership the lands once occupied 
by them. However, notwithstanding 
frequent assertions to the contrary, 
there is abundant historical evidence 
that during the three centuries that 
will end in December 1957, when 
the Menominees are required to sub- 
mit a plan for the management of 
their property by themselves, the 
legislative authorities in the United 
States have given solicitous attention 
to the welfare of the Indians. To 
many Americans it seems incredible 
that 300 years have not been an 
adequate period for the Indians to 
effect an adjustment to the mode of 
life intreduced by the European im- 
migrants. 

In 1876, when Commissioner ol 
Indian Affairs Edward P. Smith and 
Secretary of the Interior Zachariah 
Chandler recommended to Congress 
that guardianship and control of In 
dians resident in the states of New 
York, North Carolina, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and lowa be 
transferred to the state governments, 
strong opposition was expressed by 
the Indians and by individuals and 








societies interested in Indians. Elev- 
en years later, in the General Allot- 
ment Act of February 8, 1887, (24 
Stat. 388) extensive authority over 
allottees was lodged in the states of 
which they were made citizens by 
virtue of the allotment of land to 
individuals. As the years passed it 
became evident that many Indians 
did not become competent merely 
by receiving allotments and_ the 
surke Act of May 8, 1906, (34 Stat. 
182) provided that citizenship 
should be deferred until a patent 
in fee was issued to an allottee. Thus 
federal control over Indian Affairs 
was reinforced. 

During the last quarter of the 
19th century there had been a con- 
fident hope on the part of many 
public leaders and officials that the 
“Indian problem” would soon be 
solved. On February 12, 1895 Lieut. 
W. A. Mercer, an able Army officer 
in charge of the La Pointe Indian 
Agency at Ashland, Wisconsin, in 
discussing the Chippewas of that 
Agency, wrote the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs: 

It is my belief that this Agency, 
if the present policy is continued, 
can be closed within seven or eight 
years from this date, and in my 


opinion, this is the most desirable 
thing to do both for the interest 
of the redman and the government. 

Not seven years later but approxi- 
mately 57 years later was the Agency 
at Ashland discontinued and even 
then a skeleton force was retained 
for the rendering of services still 
considered necessary by the Office 
of Indian Affairs. 

Since 1920, persistent propaganda 
has directed attention to the alleged 
parsimonious policy of the federal 
government with respect to the ex- 
tension of aid to the Indians. The 
records do not support the allega- 
tions. The number of Indians in 
the United States is less than three- 
tenths of one percent of the entire 
population. Yet in 1930, the chair- 
man of the House Committee in 
charge of Indian legislation stated 
that one-seventh of federal legisla- 
tion over a long period was con- 
cerned with the Indian affairs. The 
report of the subcommittee of the 
House on H.R. 7781 in the first ses- 
sion of the 74th Congress stated that 
the total expenditures for the bene- 
fit of Indians between 1789 and 1934 
had been $1,288,522,062. This total 
probably included the amounts that 
had been paid to Indians for their 


Panoramic view of part of the 800,000 acres of ponderosa 
pine lands included in the sprawling Klamath Reservation 
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tribal lands, which could not be con- 
sidered a _ gratuity. However, it 
should not be overlooked that for 
more than a century and a half the 
Indians have enjoyed exemption 
from taxation on the extensive and 
valuable land areas held by them 
as tribal lands or as allotments held 
under restricted or trust patents. 
For more than a half century the 
federal gratuity appropriations for 
the benefit of Indians have exceeded 
$10,000,000 annually and since 1938 
the anual gratuitous appropriations 
by Congress for aid to Indians have 
been more than three times that 
amount. During the period 1933 to 
1942 more than $125,000,000 was ex- 
pended in relief activities on In- 
dian lands in addition to expendi- 
tures of $260,000,000 of annual gra- 
tuity appropriations during the same 
period. Recent annual appropria- 
tions for the Indian Service have 
approached $90,000,000. While eco- 
nomic conditions among certain 
groups of Indians are far trom satis- 
factory, it cannot be fairly said that 
the Congress has not accorded to the 
Indians a consideration at least com- 
mensurate with that shown to other 
groups O: non-prosperous citizens. 
In 1929, Secretary of Interior Ly- 












man Wilbur announced that under 
policies then being initiated by the 
newly established Hoover adminis- 
tration the responsibility of the fed- 
eral government as to Indian affairs 
could be ended in 25 years. The 
quarter century that Secretary Wil- 
bur envisioned ended in 1954 with 
the annual gratuity appropriations 
for the Indian Service nearly four 
times the total for the fiscal year 
1929. To many persons the accelera- 
tion of federal aid to the Indians 
seems entirely inconsistent with any 
plan to end federal supervision and 
the withdrawal bills in Congress are 
an indication of a purpose to fulfill 
a long-anticipated objective. 

Remarkable progress has_ been 
made by the Indians economically 
and socially since 1875 when numer- 
ous tribes were still in their native 
state of culture and the majority of 
them did not speak nor understand 
the English language. In 1954, many 
tribes are economically independent 
and the majority of the Indians have 
attended schools in which they have 
obtained a_ reasonably adequate 
knowledge of English. Most of them 
have adopted the dress and the cus- 
toms of their white neighbors. Tens 
of thousands have become farmers, 
stockmen or mechanics and thou- 
sands have become proficient in law, 
medicine, teaching and other profes- 
sions. They have demonstrated their 
capacity to take their place in the 
social and political life of the nation 
and to fulfill the responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

Every sincere and unbiased per- 
son with a practical knowledge of 
Indians and their capabilities should 
recognize that eventually the native 
Americans must assume the full re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. Un- 
questionably the great majority of 
them are able, at this time, to regu- 
late their lives in conformity with 
all essential requirements of the 
dominant society with which they 
must ultimately be integrated. There 
are elderly members of some of the 
less assimilated tribes who cannot 
readily adjust themselves to a dif- 
ferent culture and all agree that spe- 
cial consideration should be given 
to them. Surely a way of accomplish- 
ing this objective can be found with- 
in the compass of a general plan 
for a withdrawal of the supervision 
of the federal government over In- 
dians as a separate class of citizens, 
distinct from other residents of a 
State. 

The two Acts providing for a 
withdrawal of federal jurisdiction 
(Turn to page 52) 
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Author of Article on These Pages Ranks 
as Foremost Authority on Indian Forestry 


J P. KINNEY, who recently retired 
* after 35 years as a forester in the 
Interior Department, is probably the 
outstanding authority on Indian for- 
estry in the United States. In his ar- 
ticle published on these pages, “Will 
the Indian Make the Grade?” Mr. 
Kinney addresses himself to the prob- 
able consequences of acts passed by 
the 83rd Congress to terminate, by 
1958, all federal supervision over In- 
dian affairs. For the convenience of 
the reader in helping him to weigh 
Mr. Kinney’s carefully prepared _ ar- 
ticle, AMERICAN Forests herewith 
presents the two pertinent acts passed 
by Congress and a table of statistics on the Klamath and Menomi- 
nee Indian Tribes, the two aggregations principally concerned, 
and their forest holdings. 


Mr. Kinney 


Public Law 399—83rd Congress 


The purpose of this act is to provide for orderly termination of 
Federal supervision over the property and members of the Menomi- 
nee Indian Tribe of Wisconsin. 

The tribe is authorized to select and retain the services of quali- 
fied management specialists for the purpose of studying industrial 
problems on the Menominee Reservation and making such reports 
or recommendations, including appraisals of Menominee tribal prop- 
erty, as may be desired by the tribe. 

The tribe shall formulate and submit to the Secretary of the In- 
terior a plan or plans for the future control of the tribal property. 

The Secretary is hereby authorized and directed to transfer to the 
tribe, on December 31, 1958, or on such earlier date as may be 
agreed upon by the tribe and the Secretary, the title to all property, 
real and personal, held in trust by the United States for the tribe. 


Public Law 587—83rd Congress 


The legislation is directly responsive to and in accord with, the 
policy of Congress as expressed in Concurrent Resolution 108, 83rd 
Congress, first session to terminate trust relationships with tribes, 
groups, and individual Indians as rapidly as the circumstances of 
each tribe, group, or individual permit and as rapidly as possible 
make the Indians within the territorial limits of the United States 
subject to the same laws and entitled to the same privileges and 
responsibilities as are applicable to other citizens of the United 
States. 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to select 
and retain by contract after consultation with the Klamath tribe of 
Indians the services of qualified management specialists who shall: 

1) Cause an appraisal to be made of all tribal property showing 
its fair market value by practicable logging or other appropriate 
economic units. 

2) Give each adult member of the tribe an opportunity to with- 
draw from the tribe and have his interest in tribal property con- 
verted into money and paid to him, or to remain in the tribe and 
participate in the tribal management plan. 

3 Determine and select the portion of the tribal property which 

(Turn to page 53) 
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Nelson H. Fritz, author of this two- 
part series on forestry in Formosa 


In the November issue Mr. Fritz 
traced the history of forestry on the 
island of Formosa and evaluated 
the current forest practices on this 
bastion of the free Chinese. He also 
detailed the inefficiencies and politi- 
cal intrigues that are hamstringing 
forestry development. He said: 
“Overstaffed with some 10,000 em- 
ployees, top heavy and with too 
many conflicting and overlapping 
departments, the Forest Administra- 
tion was a mastrepiece of inefficien- 
cy. One of my first recommendations 
was for a complete reorganization 
of this body. Remember, however, 
that in any country operating under 
an austerity program, ‘the rice bowl 
must go around. The number of 
employees therefore cannot be ques- 
tioned. Although their pay is poor 
and they contribute, in no small 
amount, to the overhead, they are 
earning a living, eating regularly 
and are independent of welfare. In- 
numerable changes could, however, 
have been made that would have 
had beneficial results for the organi- 
zation as a whole.” In this conclud- 
ing installment, Mr. Fritz explains 
why those changes were not made. 
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CONCLUDING INSTALLMENT 


NE of the greatest difficulties 
facing an engineer on a for- 
eign assignment is that of 
“policy.” Where do policy and di- 
rected management or practice over- 
lap? The boundary line is a thin 
one. Often when putting into prac- 
tice a beneficial operation, which is 
new, certain rules, regulations or 
methods must be established to ob- 
tain proper results. In setting up 
these rules one can easily and with- 
out knowing it infringe on policy. I 
recall one instance where the Forest 
Administration in Formosa _ tried 
something new, at my suggestion. It 
worked, and with excellent results 
beneficial not only to all factions 
concerned but also to the country’s 
economy. The Forest Administra- 
tion was elated but the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, feeling slight- 
ed, objected to the Administration’s 
procedure. In a letter to the Com- 
missioner, I tried to explain why the 
action taken by the Administration 
was necessary. The excellent results 
and benefits were pointed out. Sev- 
eral days later I was “on the carpet” 
before a minor official of MSA. In 
no uncertain terms I was told that I 
could not dictate policy. Replying 
that I had no intention of dictating 
policy but that as an advisor to the 
Forest Administration it was my du- 
ty to correct their mistakes, to recom- 
mend proper procedures for such 
corrections, and this I had done. 
Calling for copies of the correspond- 
ence between the Commissioner and 
me, I was informed that they would 
be turned over to the “Old Man” 
(Chief of MSA Mission). In the 
meantime the governor hearing of 
the controversy concurred with the 
action taken by the Administration 
and took the Commissioner to task 
for his interference. The incident 
was closed. Other engineers have 
been confronted with and confused 
by this question of “policy.” 
Oolong, the well known tea, is a 
product of Taiwan. Thousands of 
pounds of oolong, red, black and 


jasmine green tea are exported from 
the island annually. Containers for 
shipping the tea are made of ply- 
wood. From a small beginning, the 
manufacture of tea boxes has devel- 
oped into a strong and stable ply- 
wood industry. Slicer machines, at 
one factory, produce beautiful fig- 
ured veneers from camphorwood, 
Cryptomeria, Chamaecyparis and 
Michelia. Excellent and durable ply- 
wood panels are manufactured from 
1otary-cut veneers in other factories. 
Since Chamaecyparis produces the 
only peeler logs on the island and 
since the cost of these logs is pro- 
hibitive, Luan (Philippine mahog- 
any) logs are imported for the man- 
ufacture of plywood. Owners and 
operators of plywood mills pay a 
high import duty on these Luan 
logs. This duty puts Taiwan opera- 
tors at a disadvantage in the compe- 
tion for foreign markets. Japan per- 
mits Luan logs to enter the country 
duty-free and although the freight 
rates from Taiwan are less than from 
Japan the duty paid cannot over- 
come the freight rate differential. I 
recommended that for all exported 
plywood products the Taiwan opera- 
tors be reimbursed duty fees in an 
amount equivalent to that paid on 
the quantity of raw materials (Luan 
logs) used. Consideration was given 
to this proposal but as of July 1, 
1953, no action had been taken. Sev- 
eral good markets are closed to the 
Taiwanese. For example, the Fu 
Shing Plywood and Manufacturing 
Co. produces high grade flush doors. 
Over 4000 of these doors could be 
sold each month in Hong Kong, but 
Hong Kong, gateway to Red China, 
is banned as a market for Taiwan 
goods. Even a certification proving 
use within Hong Kong limits only, 
issued by the British government, 
would not ease the restriction. 
Plywood and flush doors, manu- 
factured in Taiwan, find their way 
to markets in southeastern Asia, 
Africa, United Kingdom and _ the 
United States. Panels and doors are 
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not the only products made by the 
plywood factories. The Yangtze 
Wood Products Co., formerly one of 
the largest woodworking plants in 
Shanghai, is managed by one K. P. 
Hu a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Not satis- 
fied with “run-of-the-mill” products, 
K. P. goes in for bigger things. With 
some slight assistance on my part, 
he developed and manufactured pre- 
fabricated barracks, houses and ply- 
wood boats. 
His barracks buildings, ruggedly 
constructed from Luan plywood, 
withstood a 135 m.p.h. typhoon that 
swatted the southern part of the 
island in September 1952. Competi- 
tive barracks of both prefabricated 
steel and aluminum were completely 
demolished. ‘Tastes of the most 
fastidious would be satisfied by 
three, individually styled, prefabri- 
cated houses designated by K. F. 
“The Cape Cod,” “The Palm Beach” 
and “The Catalina.” Constructed 
throughout with Philippine mahog- 
any these houses can be assembled in 
three days, are complete with fire- 
place and contain from one to three 
bedrooms. Looking to the future, the 
Yangtze Co. products are designed 
for military use as well as for civilian 
living. 
Hot plate presses, plywood scrap- 
ers, automatic glue spreaders, taping 
machines, veneer clippers, and good 
resinous bonding agents were recom- 
mended, obtained and installed in 
six of the more progressive factories. 
Straight line production methods 
were explained and arranged in a 
number of mills where machine lay- 
out was poor. Advice given, coupled 
with material aid, increased produc- 
tion, reduced manufacturing cost 
and expanded markets. Where in 
1950 plywood was utilized only in 
the larger cities, today living condi- 
tions in the most remote villages are 
being improved by adaptable ply- 
wood products. 
Trouble with termites, in Taiwan 
(Turn to page 44) 
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Los Angeles, one of the largest cities in the nation, imports water 
via this aqueduct from the Owens River, more than 250 miles away 
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T is often said that water is the 
life blood of the West. The 
source of the water upon which 

the West depends is the rain and 
snow that falls on its mountains and 
soaks into the ground or runs off in 
rills and rivulets to the streams and 
rivers. 

The people of the West are par- 
ticularly concerned about water be- 
cause over a large part of the area 
there isn’t enough tor all the needs 
of civilized society. The broad belt 
of mountains, valleys, and desert 
lying between the 100th meridian 
and the Sierra-Cascade range is 
mainly semi-arid. The state of Ne- 
vada, for example, gets an average 
of only about 9 inches of precipita- 
tion a year; Utah, 13 inches; New 
Mexico, 14 inches; Montana, 15 
inches; and Idaho, 1& inches. New 
England, by contrast, has a mean 
annual precipitation of 42 inches 
and the state of New York, 40 
inches. More rain may fall in New 
York or Boston in a single prolonged 
rainstorm than during the entire 
year in such places as Yuma, Bakers- 
field, California, or Walla Walla, 
Washington. 

Looking at the various drainage 
basins, we can see how hard up most 
of the West is for water. About 85 
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Two years after resecding to grass this one-time sagebrush 
land had more than six times its original forage capacity 


per cent of the Colorado River 
drainage area, 75 per cent ol the 
Rio Grande Basin, 97 per cent ol 
the Pecos, and 87 per cent of the 
upper Missouri-Arkansas drainage 
receive less than 20 inches of rain 
annually. 

The Columbia River drains a con- 
siderably more moist region. The 
lower Columbia flows through an 
area on which 40 inches or more of 
rain falls annually; indeed, some 
parts of the lower Columbia receive 
as much as 100 inches a year. I have 
counted 90 consecutive days in Port- 
land during the winter in which 
rain clouds shed their moisture over 
the city. The Olympic Peninsula is 
the wettest part of the United States 
—there are sections in this land of 
mountains and lakes which receive 
more than 12 feet of water annually. 

Taking the West as a whole, the 
bulk of the effective moisture is 
caught in the upper reaches of the 
national forests, particularly in the 
form of snow. In the Sierra Moun- 
tains of California, snow may reach 
30 feet in a single winter. In the 
high Wasatch Plateau of Utah, in 
the Sangre de Cristo range of Colo- 
rado and New Mexico, the Grand 
Tetons of Wyoming, the Selkirks of 
Montana, and the Cascades of Ore- 


gon and Washington, snow depths 
of 10 feet or more are common. 
This white mantle adds _ scenic 
beauty to the landscape and is a de- 
light to winter sports enthusiasts, 
but its chief value is to feed the 
rivers and provide water to farms, 
ranches and settlements at the base 
of the mountains and in the valleys. 

Not only is there a great deficien- 
cy of moisture in the Southwest gen- 
erally, but in addition evaporation 
rates are extremely high. Even 
where rainfall totals 15 or 20 inches 
a year, so much is lost by evapora- 
tion that little can be counted on 
for domestic supplies, industry and 
agriculture. In Arizona, for exam- 
ple, it is the high plateaus and 
mountains of the Gila, Salt and 
Verde River watersheds that furnish 
most of the state’s usable water. In 
Utah, the national forests with their 
high mountains and plateaus occupy 
less than 20 per cent of the state but 
account for 80 per cent of the pre- 
cipitation. 

The water problems of the West 
derive not only from the general 
scarcity of precipitation but from 
wide annual variations. Even a gen- 
crous amount of rainfall does not 
guarantee that there will be enough 
water for man’s needs or that it will 
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be properly distributed throughout 
the year. 

Take the Sacramento River, 
which drains about a fourth of the 
state of California. The flow is un- 
dependable. _ In, some years, when 
rainfall is deficient, the river drops 
to a mere trickle in summer. In 
others, it is a fair-sized stream, navi- 
gable for a long distance. Before 
it was tamed by Shasta Dam, the 
Sacramento sometimes ran wild in 
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winter or spring, burst its banks and 
flooded the low country. In the low 
water period of late summer and 
fall salt water from the Pacific 
backed up into the river for 100 
miles or more; cattle and crops went 
thirsty; and communities found 
their water supplies depleted. 

A few years ago the U. S. Forest 
Service took a close look at the 
water resource on its 156 million 
acres of western lands. It found that 
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in much of the area the water crop 
had many times the value in mone- 
tary terms of all the other crops— 
timber, forage, etc.—combined. 

There is hardly a sizeable city in 
the West that does not look to a 
national forest for its water supply. 
Portland, for instance, draws the 
bulk of its water from the Mt. Hood 
National Forest, Seattle from the 
Cedar River rising in the Snoqual- 
mie National Forest, Butte from the 
Deerlodge National Forest, and 
Denver from streams originating in 
the high elevations of the Arapaho 
and Pike National Forests. 

The Coconino, Prescott and 
Tonto National Forests supply wa- 
ter to the people of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona; Tahoe National Forest water 
is piped to the roaring metropolis 
of Reno; and the Cache National 
Forest is Ogden, Utah’s watershed. 

The coastal cities of California 
have made extensive efforts to utilize 
the rainfall and snow melt of distant 
areas. Los Angeles, for example, 
imports water from the Owens River 
—250 miles away—which drains the 
Inyo National Forest in the high 
Sierras. This supply supplements 
what Los Angeles gets from the 
nearby basins of the Los Angeles, 
San Gabriel and Santa Ana Rivers, 
all of which are fed by runoff from 
the Angeles and San Bernardino Na- 
tional Forests. Oakland, Berkeley, 
and other east bay communities tap 
the watershed of the picturesque 
Mokelumne River in the Eldorao 
and Stanislaus National Forests— 
over 100 miles to the east. Without 
access to these distant sources of wa- 
ter, it is doubtful if California cities 
could support their present popula- 
tions. Even so, one has to pay a 
high price in water bills for the 
privilege of living in Los Angeles 
or the San Francisco Bay area. 
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During the course of its survey 
the Forest Service found that 16 of 
the largest western cities, with a 
total population of more than six 
million people, had invested $150 
million in collection and distribu- 
tion systems to bring water down 
from the national forests to metro- 
politan limits. Denver had a $27 
million investment in the water 
system tied to the national forest; 
the east San Francisco Bay commu- 


nities, $39 million; San Diego, haul- 
ing water from the Cleveland Na- 
tional Forest watershed, $13  mil- 
lion; and Portland, $9 million. 

The national forests of the West 
also supply water to 1600 smaller 
towns with an aggregate population 
of 4 million. Among them are Elko, 
Nevada; Bishop, California; Kalli- 
spell, Montana; and Alamogordo, 
New Mexico. Indeed, entire coun- 
ties throughout the West derive 
practically all their water from na- 
tional forest watersheds. 

Some 300 reservoirs of varying size 
have been built in the forests to col- 
lect and hold surface waters for use 
by city residents. In addition, near- 
ly 3500 wells, tunnels and other fa- 
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cilities have been constructed by 
municipalities within the confines 
of national forests to obtain water 
from underground sources. 
Irrigation agriculture is crucially 
dependent on national forest water- 
sheds. Consider that in Nevada 99 
per cent of the land from which 
crops are harvested is irrigated. In 
Arizona the proportion is 90 per 
cent, in Wyoming, Utah, Idaho and 
California (the leading agricultural 


state in the nation) over 50 per cent, 
in Colorado, 45 per cent, and in 
New Mexico, Oregon and Montana 
about 25 per cent. Irrigated agri- 
culture accounts for over four-fifths 
of farm income in California and 
Utah, and for two-thirds in Idaho, 
Colorado and Wyoming. Irrigated 
areas produce a diversity of crops— 
hay, grain, vegetables, sugar beets, 
citrus fruits, dates, dairy products. 

Some of the acreage turned to the 
plow may be remote from the source 
of its water supply, while other 
lands are quite close to it. The For- 
est Service estimated that at least 11 
million acres of irrigated western 
land receive the bulk or all of the 
water they use directly from the na- 


tional forests. On an additional five 
million acres the water which ulti- 
mately comes down to the irriga- 
tion canals can be traced to na- 
tional forests, either from surface or 
underground basins, however re- 
mote. This leaves only four million 
of the 20 million acres of irrigated 
land which, so far as the Forest 
Service could discover, was not defi- 
nitely tied into a water source in the 
national forests. 





Before the white man came into 
the West, the land was in a state of 
primeval balance. Mountain and 
valley, plateau and plain, were 
scarcely touched by the activities of 
the sparse Indian population. Here 
and there patches of land had been 
cleared for crude agriculture or the 
tiny settlements of the more seden- 
tary tribes, or burned to drive game 
into a corral. Slivers of trails mean- 
dered through the forests, and elk, 
deer and other animals browsed on 
the shrubs and trees. Occasionally 
fires started by lightning burned 
over extensive areas. 

Rapidly increasing white settle- 
ment initiated vast ecological dis- 

(Turn to page 54) 
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KNOWING 
YOUR TREES 





AMERICAN MOUNTAIN-ASH— 


Sorbus americana, Marshall 


HE mountain-ashes comprise a group of small 
trees and shrubs that are valued for their attrac- 
tive appearance. They are widely distributed 
through the cooler regions of Europe, Asia and North 
America. There are three or four species in the Unit- 
ed States, two of which reach tree size, and many 
species in eastern Asia and in Europe. Because of 
their handsome foliage, showy flower clusters and scar- 
let berries, they are valued highly for decorative pur- 
poses. The most common species in cultivation is the 
European mountain-ash, Sorbus aucuparia, which is 
called rowan in England, and old superstitions cluster 
around the rowan tree in all rural sections, which 
are preserved in the folk-lore and the literature of 
many countries. The trees were considered effective 
in exorcising evil spirits and leafy twigs were worn 
as charms or amulets. 
The American mountain-ash is a small tree 20 to 
30 feet in height with a trunk four to twelve inches 
in diameter, or a shrub with numerous stems. Even 


The mountain-ash is a small tree, 20 to 30 feet in 
height. Its trunk is four to 12 inches in diameter 


when it has a single stem the trunk is usually short, 
and the spreading. slender branches form a narrow 
round-topped head. The stout twigs, hairy at first, 
are soon smooth, becoming in their first winter brown 
tinged with red and reddish brown in their second 
year when the thin papery outer layer of bark is 
easily separable from the bright green fragrant inner 
layers. The stems are marked by a large leaf-scars and 
oblong pale lenticels or breathing pores. The winter 
buds, one fourth to three-fourths of an inch long, 
have dark, vinous-red, pointed scales and are covered 
with a gummy exudation. 
The tree grows naturally 
Quebec and Ontario to northeastern Minnesota, 
northern Wisconsin and northern Michigan, and 
from the high mountains of eastern Tennessee and 
western North Carolina through Pennsylvania, New 
York, New England and New Brunswick, chiefly at 
the higher elevations. Preferring moist sites, it is 
found along lake shores, mountain streams, the bor- 


from Newfoundland, 


Even in winter the mountain-ash 
is distinctive and decorative tree 
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Appearing in May or June, flowers of the Six to eight inches long, leaves are made up of from 13 
mountain-ash are small and white and grow to 17 lanceolate, acute taper-pointed leaflets. The bright 
on short stems in large flat-topped clusters red, berry-like fruit ripens in September after leaves turn 


ders of swamps and in damp woods. It also thrives it 
drier situations on rocky hillsides. 


— 


The alternate, odd-pinnately compound, green or 
reddish stemmed leaves, six to eight inches long are 
made up of from 13 to 17 lanceolate, acute taper- - 
pointed leaflets, two to four inches long and one- Bark of Mountain- 
fourth to one inch wide. The margins are sharply -— > nom omy 

i ) and smooth, but 
toothed, smooth and dark yellow-green above, paler may be broken in- 
and sometimes hairy below. They turn a bright clear to small, irregular 
yellow before falling in the autumn. scales 

In May or June after the leaves are fully grown, the 
small white flowers appear on short, stout stems in 
large flat-topped clusters, three to four inches across, 
at the ends of the branchlets. Vhe bright red, berry- 
like fruit, about one-fourth of an inch in diameter, 
ripens in September after the leaves have turned. Un- 
less eaten by birds, they may remain on the tree 
until spring. The light chestnut-brown seeds, rounded 
at the apex and pointed at the base, are about an 
eighth of an inch long. 








The bark is only about an eighth of an inch thick, 
even on mature trees. It is light gray and smooth, 
but may be irregularly broken into small, appressed, 
plate-like scales. The light, soft, close-grained wood 
is made up of pale brown heartwood and _ lighter 
colored sapwood. Because of the small size of the tree, 
it is of little or no economic value. 

Many names have been applied to this tree includ- 
ing mountain sumac, wine tree, life-of-man, rowan- 
berry, service-berry, dogberry, elder-leaved sumac and 
““Miss-mossey.” Its slender, spreading branches, grace- 
ful leaves, attractive flowers and large clusters of 
showy red fruit, which cover the branches in autumn 
and early winter, make this a handsome and con- 
spicuous tree at any season of the year. It is often 
cultivated as an ornamental tree or shrub in the 
northeastern states and southern Canada, and is com- 
monly transplanted from the forests to the dooryards 
of country homes. In the mountains of Tennessee 
and North Carolina home remedies are made from 
the expressed juice of the fruit. 
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Soil Conservation Society 


300 Delegates Make On-the-Ground Study in South 


HE ninth annual meeting of the 

Soil Conservation Society of 
America November 15-17 at Jackson- 
ville, Florida, found 300 delegates 
from all over the nation and as far 
away as Australia, Canada and the 
Philippine Islands placing tremen- 
dous emphasis on forestry and water- 
shed management. Turpentining 
and forest fire protection demon- 
strations and a tour of the W. H. 
Clark Ranch at Callahan, Florida, 
were conservation tour highlights. 
Speakers included Gov. Herman 
Talmadge, of Georgia; R. E. Mc 
Ardle, chief of the U.S. Forest Ser- 
vice, D. A. Williams, administrator, 
Soil Conservation Service; Henry J. 
Malsberger, general manager, South- 
ern Pulpwood Conservation Associa- 
tion; Edward P. Cliff, assistant chief, 
U.S. Forest Service; President R. Y. 
Bailey, of the Society; and Dr. T. S. 
Buie, state conservationist, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 

The fact that avoidable damages 
amounting to 557 million dollars are 
suffered by our watersheds every 
year—damages that could be pre- 
vented by improved treatment mea- 
sures—was cited by Mr. Bailey as rea- 
son enough to instigate sound pro- 
grams on water problems. There is 
entirely too much “fuzzy thinking” 
about all phases of water manage- 
ment, including impounding and 
storing and along legislative lines, 
Mr. Bailey said. Another speaker 
who referred to water problems was 
Governor Talmadge who praised the 
watershed approach to these prob- 
lems because of their emphasis on 
local initiative and cost sharing. He 
cited sharp decreases during the past 
20 years in the soil content of 
Georgia’s rivers as proof that the 
watershed approach to soil conser- 
vation was beginning to work. 

Governor ‘Talmadge scored a fed- 
eral taxation policy which holds that 
expenses of reforestation cannot be 
written off by large pulpwood cor- 
porations or small landowners. 
Stating that such a policy was “un- 
realistic” and one that is threatening 
“our economy in the South,” the 
Governor said that any policy that 
requires that such expenses be cap- 
italized and taxed is “another case 
of killing the goose which lays the 
golden eggs.” If continued, with 
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reforestation programs prohibited 
due to such taxation, the entire pulp 
industry will be forced to limit its 
operations to the present growth of 
the forests, the Governor declared. 


“It is only right and reasonable,” 
the Governor said, “for our land- 
owners and pulp and paper mills to 
expect relief from taxation on sums 
spent for the preservation of one of 
our greatest natural resources, our 
forests. Under the new revenue 
code written by the Congress, con- 
servation practices on our farms, 
such as terracing and building ponds, 
can be treated as ordinary operating 
expenses. Surely our forests are no 
less important, and improvements on 
timberland should be accorded the 
same tax treatment.” 

“We should not discriminate 
against our forests and forest indus- 
tries,” Governor Talmadge stressed. 
“Both forests and farms should have 
every benefit of the law to aid con- 
servation and maximum production 
for the benefit of the masses of the 
people.” 

Moreover, tax relief for such pro- 
grams will afford the government a 
greater source of income in the fu- 
ture, Governor Talmadge said. 

Speaking on the topic “Forest Pro- 
tection and Timber Production in 
Relation to Water Conservation,” 
Mr. Cliff told the delegates that new 
investigations in forest lands show 
that much can be done to improve 
and control their water-holding abili- 
ties. He said recent experiments 
across the nation convinced foresters 
of almost unlimited possibilities for 
good watershed management, with 
profitable timber production, recrea- 
tional benefits and wildlife increases 
on the country’s timbered lands. 

Mr. Cliff pointed out the need for 
additional research but said that 
even today foresters, both federal 
and private, can encourage develop- 
ment of watershed conditions which 
will contribute directly to sound 
watershed management. He cited 
surveys showing that half the stream- 
flow used by industry, municipalities, 
irrigators and wildlife interests origi- 
nates in forest lands. He said more 
than 365 million private and public 
timbered acres currently are in un- 
satisfactory condition from a water- 
shed standpoint, meaning that they 


do not conserve and hold and finally 
release moisture received from snow 
or rain as well as they should. 


“The lesson which foresters have 
got to get across to the public is the 
fact that intelligent manipulation of 
natural vegetation can do much to 
control the quantity, distribution 
and quality of streamflow,” Mr. Cliff 
said. “What is more important, the 
job may be done at a profit if prop- 
erly integrated with timber produc- 
tion, wildlife management, recrea- 
tion and other uses.” 

In another address, Mr. Buie said 
that grass is challenging cotton all 
the way from Texas to the Carolinas 
across the South, but it will not and 
should not entirely replace cotton as 
a major southern crop. 

“The two will fit together into a 
complementary relationship based on 
current economic conditions, the 
capability of land, the desires and 
abilities of the farmers, and several 
other related factors,” Mr. Buie said. 


The meeting was launched with 
cheers on November 15, when some 
300 delegates arose to give President 
Bailey, of Auburn, Alabama, a rous- 
ing ovation on the occasion of his 
61st birthday. Stating that member- 
ship was up 19 percent this year, Mr. 
Bailey called the Society a “cross- 
roads outfit” and one where special- 
ists in water, soil, and other renew- 
able natural resources come together 
to pool their ideas and improve on 
present programs. In following Mr. 
Bailey to the podium, both Chief 
McArdle and Administrator Wil- 
liams urged that the Society keep its 
standards high, take pride in the 
various professions represented, and 
ever attempt to stimulate an increase 
in technical knowledge following 
standards of ethical conduct. 

“Soil and water conservation is 
everybody’s business,” Mr. Williams 
said. ‘“We must recognize each others 
responsibilities and above all, keep 
up to date professionally. Agricul- 
ture is a dynamic thing. It didn’t 
stop advancing two decades ago and 
it won’t stop now. We have seen 
great advances and we will see others 
provided we apply the principle of 
teamwork and give everybody an 
opportunity to share in a partnership 


arrangement that will push the job 
forward.” 
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John Waggoner, conservation ranger, with walker hound, left, and Alvin 
Yeager holding plott hounds, with holiday catch of large brush wolves 





VKH WM in Wisconsin 





LVIN Yeager and Bert Carl- 
son, who trap for Wisconsin's 
Conservation Department, are 

generally occupied with the routine 
task of putting an end to a stock- 
killing bear, removing a pair of busy 
beavers bent on homesteading a 
creek coursing through a farmer’s 
meadow, or trapping an _ overly 
aggressive brush wolf in the vicinity 
of a sheepfold. 

But occasionally an assignment 
comes up which is a bit out of the 
ordinary. When Wisconsin’s Con- 
servation Department experimented 
with a planting of capercaillie, or 





Pelts of damage-causing beavers trapped by Yeager 


By GEORGE C. MATTIS 


European wocd-grouse, which weighs 
between 10 and 12 pounds, and the 
black grouse, which weighs around 
five pounds, it chose Outer Island 
of the state’s Apostle Island group 
for the unique test. 

This Lake Superior island, 28 
miles northeast of Bayfield, Wiscon- 
sin retained at the time of the plant- 
ing a heavy stand of virgin timber 
on its northern half. Such a de- 
tached and woody area was judged 
by the Conservation Department as 
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an environment comparable some- 
what to the birds’ original homes. 
The unusually large wood-grouse is 
native to the heavily wooded snow 
belt of Scandinavia and northern 
Russia. 

But these alien birds did not fare 
well in their new home and their 
plight was investigated. Unusually 
cold weather formed a sheet of ice 
from neighboring islands to Outer 
Island and the ever-aggressive. fox 
was quick to take advantage of the 
ice span. 

Yeager and Carlson were flown to 
the desolate, wind-swept island on 
March of 1950. Fox tracks in the 
late winter’s deep snow were few but 
the small experimental island, only 
three miles wide and six miles long, 
could not tolerate even a few pred- 
ators. 

The lonely outpost with much of 
its virgin stand of dense timber must 


(Turn to page 57) 
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In order that the members of the 
Holly Society of America might 
share with others their knowledge 
of, and admiration for, these popu- 
lar plants, Forrest C. Crooks, of 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, was en- 
gaged to paint a series of eight 
murals (photos of which appear on 
pages 12 and 13), each to portray an 
aspect or an event of significance in 
the history of the hollies. 

In early November, 1954, after 
three full years of painstaking re- 
search and meticulous attention to 
accuracy and detail, the murals were 
finally completed to the exactness of 
Mr. Crooks’ satisfaction. 

No writer—no matter how skill- 
ful—could ever capture in wording 
or phrases an adequate description 
completely expressive of the sheer 
beauty of these murals. Their im- 
pact, at first sight, is startling, and 
one is instantly impressed with their 
magnificence. So vivid, so lifelike, 
and so realistic is each mural that 
one feels drawn into the painting as 
though he himself were personally 
present and participating in the ac- 
tion. 

With skill and adroitness Artist 
Crooks subtly focuses your attention 
to the holly theme of each painting. 
Thus momentarily satisfied, he cun- 
ningly lures your attention  else- 
where to the details in the frame- 
work of the background. Here, you 
discover those qualities which have 
made Forrest Crooks famous for his 
works; each particular, no matter 
how trivial, is historically and au- 
thentically correct for each of the 
periods represented in the pictures. 

Forrest C. Crooks is an artist and 
a craftsman of the highest rank. He 
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The History of Holly 


(From page 13) 


has illustrated for practically all of 
the larger magazines, including 
stories and articles by such eminent 
authors as Irving S$. Cobb, Rudyard 
Kipling, and Sir Winston Churchill. 
He has made quite a number of 
diaramas that have been photo- 
graphed and used for magazine 
covers. 

Mr. Crooks has worked at many 
crafts. He has designed, built, and 
then authored articles on a large 
hand loom for weaving, a spinning 
wheel, and also a potter’s wheel. He 
has prepared the working drawings 
for stained-glass church windows in 
many cities, including Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Los Angeles. 

Among his numerous murals was 
one for St. Gregory’s Church, Los 
Angeles, which was 140 feet long. 
Of all his murals, however, Mr. 
Crooks considers the ones on holly 
to be his best work. 

Forrest C. Crooks lives at Tucka- 
mony Farm, Route Number 2, 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania. He is a 
sustaining member of the Holly So- 
ciety of America and takes pride in 
the fact that he is both a holly nur- 
seryman and holly orchardist. 

Each of Mr. Crooks’ murals por- 
trays one broad aspect or phase of 
holly history: “Beginnings” is a 
scene in the days of the Dinosaurs 
when there were hollies that are 
now extinct; “Superstitions” depicts 
a Druid priest with a charm of holly 
branches banishing the evil spirits 
from an early Britain household; 
“Symbolism” is a Roman wedding 
where the gift of a wreath of holly 
was a token of high esteem; ‘“Medi- 
cation” illustrates the interior of the 


workshop of an early English herb- 
alist when holly leaves, berries, and 
bark were used in medicines; “Tra- 
dition” shows the Pilgrims upon 
their discovery of their first holly in 
the “New World”; “Beverages” il- 
lustrates phases in the harvest of 
yerba maté, the South American 
holly tea; ‘““Wood Uses” is the inte- 
rior of a 17th century woodworking 
shop where holly was much prized; 
Lastly, “Landscaping” represents 
George Washington supervising the 
transplanting of a holly at Mt. Ver- 
non. 

It will take a keen eye to note the 
careful attention that Mr. Crooks 
has given to every detail in the 
murals. The glass bottles in the 
cabinet maker’s and in the herbal- 
ist’s shops are exact replicas of those 
common in that era. The window 
panes were bubbles of glass, flat- 
tened while hot, and the edges 
trimmed to fit the sash. In_ this 
mural the artist, no doubt was think- 
ing of the early glass industry in 
southern New Jersey and in Mill- 
ville. 

It will take a keen eye to notice 
the manner in which he has brought 
holly into the background of his 
scenes; the youngster’s snaring birds 
with holly birdlime outside the 
herbalist’s window, or the holly tree 
outside the cabinet maker’s shop, 
planted as protection against light- 
ning. 

It will take a keen eye, too, to 
perceive the initials “C. W.” carved 
in the chest of holly wood on the 
cabinet maker’s bench; the initials 
“C. W.” standing for Clarence Wolf, 
first president of the Holly Society 
of America. 


SAF Awards Distinguished Service Medals 


E. L. Demmon of Asheville, North 
Carolina, president of the Society of 
American Foresters and a director of 
The American Forestry Association, 
presented two of the forestry profes- 
sion’s highest awards at the Society's 
dinner, held in connection with its 
54th annual meeting in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, on October 27. 

To William L. Hall of Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, was presented the 
Gifford Pinchot Medal, named for 
the late first chief of the U.S. Forest 
Service, founder and first president 


of the Society of American Foresters, 
and one of America’s foremost con- 
servationists. Mr. Hall was a co- 
founder with Mr. Pinchot of the So- 
ciety, and is the owner and manager 
of extensive producing timberlands 
in Arkansas. Eighty-one years of 
age, he is the oldest professional for- 
ester in America in active practice. 
To Tom Gill of Washington, 
D.C. was presented the Sir William 
Schlich Memorial Medal, named for 
one of the most eminent foresters of 
the English-speaking world. — Sir 


William (1840-1925) was inspector 
general of forests in India, professor 
of forestry at Oxford University, and 
author of the Manual of Forestry. 
Dr. Gill, executive director of the 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry 
Foundation, was awarded the medal 
for distinguished service to inter- 
national forestry. He has been a 
forestry consultant to several govern- 
ments in Central America and the 
Orient, and is a special forestry ad- 
viser to the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. 
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YOUNG CONIFERS make more rapid growth when competition 
from faster-growing hardwoods is removed. Esteron 245 gives 
positive control of weed trees, as shown, and effects low cost pine 
release. The terminal growth has more than doubled since this area 
was released. 
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you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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BASAL BARK 
TREATMENT 
CONTROLS 
WEED TREES 
IN ALL SEASONS 


Low-cost spraying with Esteron 245 


is effective all months of the year 


Basal bark treatment with Esteron® 245 kills oak, maple and 
other unwanted hardwoods which compete with high-value 
timber species. Young conifers mature in a shorter time after 
the control of over-topping hardwoods. Spraying the basal 
15 inches of brush stems or tree trunks makes it easy to put 
the killing power where you want it. Frilling—treating a ring 
of axe cuts in the bark—is economical on hardwoods 8 inches 
or over in diameter. 


Esteron 245 is Dow’s powerful, low-volatility 2,4,5-T ester 
brush killer. It has shown great success when used either as 
release or preplanting treatment to clean out undesirable hard- 
woods to speed the growth of seedling conifers. We invite 
inquiries from state and federal foresters, lumber companies, 
pulp and paper companies and tree farmers. Dow sales and 
technical men are available for consultation and assistance. 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural Chemical Sales 
Department, Midland, Michigan. 
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He's from Missouri—and Can Show You 


HEN man bites dog that’s 

news, and when son stops 

father from burning the 
farm woods, that’s forestry. Adrian 
J. “Chig’” Cave of Callaway Coun- 
ty, Missouri, post office New Bloom- 
field, is the son, and ever since 
he was the size and age of his 
own youngest son Jesse, now 10 
years old, he had his eyes on an 80 
acre tract of woods that he was de- 
termined to own some day. This 
dream didn’t come true until about 
10 years ago but shortly after he 
married and acquired a farm of his 
own, he began laying plans for pos- 
session of the “80.” 

He decided as a preliminary step 
to “fence” in the tract by getting 
title to all the land surrounding it. 
This involved patience and money. 
But he finally acquired title to the 
“80” at a cost of around $2000. With 
the land his Mr. Cave asked county 
agent Harold Slusher of Fulton, 
Missouri, for advice on the _ best 
management. He found a ready lis- 
tener in Mr. Slusher, who in turn 
arranged to have state extension for- 
ester L. E. McCormick pay the coun- 
ty a visit to examine the tract. 

Backing up a little, Mr. Cave, in 
setting out on his own as a farmer, 
needed some building materials. 
He bought an old-time friction feed 
portable sawmill which he knew to 
be about a hundred years old. For 
a while this was the on!y mill in the 
community and much of the rough 
building lumber in the country side 
was cut there. Thus, his own build- 
ings didn’t represent much cash out- 
lay—mostly labor. He hasn't op- 
erated this sawmill very often re- 
cently since several other small mills 
are now available and he has little 
time except for harvesting and mill- 
ing his own trees. 

The county agent, extension for- 
ester, and Mr. Cave cruised the tract 
and found the woods ran _ over 
2200 board feet per acre, that it was 
75 percent white oak, 20 percent 
black and red oaks, with some post 
oak, hickory, cedar and the like. 
The data showed it to be somewhat 
understocked and the growth cor- 
respondingly lower than the area is 
capable of producing. However, un- 
der the present intensive manage- 
ment, both the stocking and the 
growth per acre will increase rapid- 
ly. 


By A. M. SOWDER 


Mr. Cave needed some money, so 
Mr. McCormick showed him how 
to mark the trees for cutting. Mr. 
Cave has followed the instructions 
conscientiously and in addition has 
left many den and potential den 
trees for wildlife. The first tree 
harvest was made two years ago. 
Only trees which needed to be re- 
moved in an improvement and sal- 
vage harvest were cut. Mr. Cave did 
his own logging with the help of his 
oldest boy, who is now in Korea, and 
cut $2200 worth of stave bolts, 
enough lumber for two barn frames 
which netted $800, 500 cedar posts 
at 40 cents to total $200, plus about 
$500 worth of fuelwood. This ef- 
fected the closest of utilization. 
Hereafter it is the plan to harvest 
about 25,000 board feet of crop trees 
each five years beginning in 1960. 
The fuelwood is the girls’ enterprise 
—Mary Jane and Martha Sue, 17 
and 14, respectively, who do their 
own sawing, loading, and delivery 
of the fuelwood, salvaging the wood 
from tree tops, defective logs and 
the like. The girls have regular cus- 
tomers in town, and use the farm 
pickup for delivery, getting $6 per 
rank or one-third cord, or $12 per 
standard cord. 

The old-time sawmill is a relic. 
Mr. Cave once bought a log that 
was seven feet in diameter at the 
butt, and 70 inches top diameter. 
He bought the 14 foot log for $5, 
the seller thinking Mr. Cave 
wouldn’t even attempt to haul it 
away knowing full well the old saw- 
mill couldn’t handle it. But he 
wasn’t reckoning with Mr. Cave’s 
ingenuity. First Mr. Cave cut the 14 
footer into two pieces, one eight- 
foot and the other a six-foot. He 
loaded the eight-foot log on the mill 
carriage but the saw couldn’t make 
the cut, so he rolled it off. Borrow- 
ing all the wedges from miles 
around, he split the log. Each half 
was then sawed without too much 
difficulty and he got enough lumber 
to board up the end of a large barn. 
For his own cut lumber he receives 
from $50 to $80 per thousand at the 
mill site. With an adequate family 
crew and smooth going, he can cut 
up to 5000 board feet per day. 


An interesting story is how 
“Chig” cured his own father of 
burning the woods. The elder Cave 
had been burning his own woods 
for years and didn’t intend to stop. 
When “Chig” acquired the “80” he 
was not going to have this tract 
burned like his father’s land was— 
“so clean you could play marbles 
on it.” During one of the burning 
episodes, a state fire warden caught 
the elder Cave burning his own 
woods and letting the fire run on to 
the “80.” This was quickly reported 
to “Chig” who told the warden to 
give his father “the works”—up to 
the point of preferring charges. 

And the Caves are doing more 
than harvesting and fire prevention 
—they are planting. In the open- 
ings created by the removal of large 
trees, seedling shortleaf pines are 
spot planted on areas which are not 
suited to the hardwoods. The chil- 
dren do this job and appreciate the 
fact that they will also do the har- 
vesting of these trees. The planting 
job — though not large — averages 
300 seedlings per year and is done 
carefully with the idea of complete 
survival. A post-mortem is held over 
every tree that dies. Young Jesse 
takes a keen interest in the pine 
planting and after the first seedlings 
were in the ground, he made a spe- 
cial effort to impress upon Grand- 
father Cave that there would be 
serious trouble between the two of 
them if any of these little trees were 
burned. Since then only once has 
the grandfather suggested burning 
—walking through the woods with 
Jesse, he remarked how nice it 
would be to burn the piles of leaves 
here and there. Whereupon young 
Jesse pulled him up short and gave 
him a lecture on fire, so the grand- 
father has started no more fires, even 
on his own property. 

“Chig” can’t explain just how he 
became interested in trees, especially 
since his father has always been in- 
clined to clear timber rather than 
use it as a crop. But “Chig” has al- 
ways been interested in the woods. 
He is an active member of the 
Daniel Boone Fire Protection Dis- 
trict of the Missouri Conservation 
Commission and is well known 
throughout Callaway County. 
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NEW MALL CHAIN SAW OUTCUTS 


SAWS COSTING UP TO ‘100 MORE 
00 













F.O.B. 
Chicago 


COMPLETE WITH 12” BAR 





LOW PRICE 
LIGHTWEIGHT 
\ PRODUCTION 
on a — \ SAW 
This sensational new MALL ~ SW 
outcuts and outclasses saws priced 
from $25 to $100 higher. It leads 
’em all in the lightweight production f 


saw class. Its unusual lugging 
qualities insure steady, dependable 


























production. Only MALL—with its 

thirty-five years of manufacturing BEST 
skill and know-how could do it. The lightning- BALANCED 
after work-proved, time-tested MALL Chain Saws, 

thousands of which are in daily use. Get a FREE RUNNING SAW 
demonstration of this value-packed MALL OMG Chain Saw. EVER MADE 








Rugged power is yours with the The OMG weighs only 24 pounds. The OMG gives you all-angle cut- It’s the easiest carrying saw ever 


OMG for all-around cutting. It has You can trim overhead limbs with ting—no indexing necessary. You built—lightweight, compact and 
interchangeable bars from 12 to 42 ease...and the new float carburetor stump way low and get extra butt perfectly balanced. Just nestle it 
inches. won't flood. end footage. under the arm! 








S AW C Pe A | N! 7761 S. Chicago Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois 
- I would like to receive a FREE demonstration of the MALL OMG Chain 
q cuTs FASTER Saw (no obligation). 
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American Forests Editor Addresses Writers 


HE world of renewable natural 

resources of forests, soils, water, 
wildlife and outdoor recreation to- 
day presents the professional writer 
with a new and comparatively un- 
explored trontier of scientific dis- 
covery that can be exploited in terms 
of new and increasingly profitable 
literary markets, James Bb. Craig, 
editor of AMERICAN Forests, told 
more than 300 prolessional writers 
last month at the Third Annual 
Writers Convention sponsored in 
Denver, Colorado, by the National 
Writers’ Club. 

Citing the increasing number of 
articles on renewable resources now 
being published, and what they 
mean in terms of the average Amer- 
ican, Mr. Craig said that editors are 
learning that the proper manage- 
ment of these resources is a new and 
exciting story of scientific discovery 
calling for good reporting by good 
reporters. Americans everywhere, he 
continued, now have a general idea 
as to the basic importance of these 
resources. However, a great need ex- 
ists to dramatize and pinpoint the 
sound work of conservationists in 
terms that the average reader can 
readily understand. 

Despite the increasing importance 
of resources and their proper man- 
agement, relatively few professional 
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writers have explored the field up to 
this time, Mr. Craig said. By doing 
so, writers can achieve two worth- 
while goals, he continued. They can 
increase their own sales and expand 
their own markets. They can serve 
the best interests of their country by 
helping to bridge a gap that exists 
between the professional resources 
manager and the general public. As 
articulate specialists, writers have all 
the tools necessary to dramatize new 
discovery in the resources world 
and thereby increase public under- 
standing of these subjects. 

All the renewable natural re- 
sources are closely interrelated and 
should be so regarded by the writer, 
the speaker said. In general, how- 
ever, the newcomer to the field 
should pick one subject and try to 
become as familiar with it as pos- 
sible, he continued. The importance 
of wood—the growing of perpetual 
crops of trees and the conversion of 
these crops into thousands of useful 
products—has a_ universal appeal 
and is a good place to start, he sug- 
gested. 

This importance of trees in terms 
of individuals everywhere was de- 
veloped at somewhat greater length 





James B. Craig, editor of American Forests. tells television audience that natural 
resources is a new and unexplored field for writers. Other editors on panel with 
Mr. Craig were, left to right, Edward M. Weyer, Jr., Natural History magazine; 
Wendell Tozer, The Lion magazine; Shirley Douglas Jones, Charm magazine; Ed 
Dooley, Denver Post newspaper; and Clinton E. Bernard, Good Business magazine. 


in the course of a television pro- 
gram originating in Denver as a part 
of the convention that presented Dr. 
W. W. Bauer, editor of Today’s 
Health published by the American 
Medical Association; Roderick M. 
Grant, managing editor of Popular 
Mechanics; and Mr. Craig. 

In speaking on the importance of 
“positive therapy” in today’s medi- 
cal scheme of things, Dr. Bauer 
stressed the importance of healthful 
outdoor recreation in the forests and 
wilderness areas. In describing new 
types of structures featuring wood 
and other materials now being fea- 
tured in Popular Mechanics, Mr. 
Grant said that wood was important 
in this field because it was renew- 
able. Mr. Craig then described how 
The American Forestry Association, 
publishers of AMERICAN Forests, 
plans to assure a solid future for 
trees and all the benefits they pro- 
vide by carrying out the recommen- 
dations made in the association’s new 
Program for American Forestry. 

“From the day you are born and 
are placed in a wooden crib until 
the day you die and are laid in a 
wooden coffin, you can’t get away 
from wood,” Mr. Craig told the con- 
vention. “Right now, the paper you 
are taking notes on, the pencils you 
are writing with, the chairs you are 
sitting on and even some of the 
clothing you are wearing all have 
their common origin in wood. And 
these uses are increasing by leaps 
and bounds as we learn how to util- 
ize more and more of our forest crop 
and how to convert it into more 
and more new and useful products.” 

When writers speaking from the 
floor said they had experienced difh- 
culty in successfully dramatizing for- 
estry-type stories, Mr. Craig said 
that one of their problems was that 
they frequently tried to cover too 
much ground. Holding up a pencil, 
the speaker told how one writer had 
written one of the finest conserva- 
tion-type stories in recent years by 
simply telling the story of wooden 
pencils and their uses—how the 
wood comes chiefly from the incense 
cedar in California, how “wood 
whittability” tests at the Forest Lab- 
oratory at Madison, Wisconsin, were 
carried on, how many pencils are 
used in a year, how many are stolen. 

“And if it’s drama you’re looking 
for, what is more dramatic than to- 
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day’s forest fire prevention story?” 
Mr. Craig asked. “Not far from here 
at Missoula, Montana, you have a 
corps of well-toughened young men 
who are parachuting into rugged 
national forests to snuff out little 
fires before they become big fires; in 
California recently state Department 
of Resources personnel have been 
learning how to knock out a thun- 
derstorm by flying into the middle of 
it and seeding it, thereby eliminat- 
ing lightning hazards to forest lands; 
in the Northwest the whole popula- 
tion—from the governors of Wash- 
ington and Oregon right down to 
the school children—are firmly 
united in a crusade that has prac- 
tically knocked out fire losses; and 
in the South, scene of today’s great 
“industrial revolution with roots,” 
new educational inroads are being 
made on that hideous enemy of the 
forests, incendiarism. 

“These are all corking good sto- 
ries and when you tire of writing 
about these subjects for magazines 
you ought to try your hand at doing 
some presentations on the same sub- 
jects for that new and pretty much 
unexplored medium, _ television,” 
Mr. Craig continued. “But don’t 
think fire prevention is the whole 
story. It isn’t. I know an entomolo- 
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gist who has put in 35 solid years 
of quiet work in learning how to 
check tree-killing insects whose rav- 
ages were endangering the economic 
future of several western states. Isn’t 
this a new scientific discovery and 
isn’t it dramatic? Up in Washington 
State I know of a firm whose entire 
production of paper products is 
from the utilization of ordinary 
wood chips hauled in from a radius 
of several hundred miles—chips that 
were previously discarded or burned 
at sawmills. 

“But, don’t think that the growing 
of trees and their conversion into 
new products is the whole story 
either,” he continued. ‘“Trees and 
their wise use are a very important 
part of the overall conservation 
story but it’s just one part.” 

In addition to writers present who 
said they planned to explore the 
resources field in terms of the larger 
mass circulation magazines, 35 said 
they were anxious to provide ma- 
terial for so-called specialized type 
magazines but had found that so 
much time was required for research 
and there was little or no profit in 
it. At a seminar on specialized pub- 
lications, Henry Hough, editor of 
Uranium, advised these writers to 
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Here's New Economy—New Features 
Never Offered Before in a Tree Girdler 


@ Cuts at walking speed around the tree @ Girdles trees from 
the largest to the smallest @ Girdles irregular shaped trunks, 
over and around cat faces and hollows @ Cuts sufficient depth 
and width to insure kill @ Light, easy to carry and operate 
@ Operator has instant control over starting and stopping 


One man with a little Beaver tree girdler will girdle more trees 
per day than several men using present girdling methods, assur- 
ing you of a quality girdling job done quickly and easily at a 
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“find an expert, pick his brains, and 
then put what he says into under- 
standable English.” Mr. Craig add- 
ed that in the wood field there are 
a number of public and _ private 
agencies prepared to help writers 
and provide them with accurate in- 
formation. These agencies can save 
the writer research time, 
Others who participated in this 
seminar were Arthur H. Carhart, 
well-known author; Edward W. 
Weyer, Jr., editor of Natural His- 
tory; and Ted O'Meara, editor of 
Tracks. 

Writers at the conference inter- 
ested in fiction were told by Betty 
Finnin, editor of Woman’s Day, and 
Shirley Douglas Jones, Midwest edi- 
tor of Charm, that short stories now 
being purchased should have “a 
start, a middle and an ending” and 
that the so-called symbolistic, first- 
person type of stylized writing 
“without a plot or substance” is now 
mostly unmarketable. Other semi- 
nars that proved popular included 
one on a religious market that in- 
cluded a presentation by Mary R. 
Jack, editor of the Children’s Friend; 
and one on the juvenile market 
that included talks by Mrs. Jack and 
Jane Parker, editor of Wee Wisdom. 


Tree 
irdler 


he said. 
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Ge a BIG TRIPLE GIFT ci:s year 
for the price of QNEChiistmas Gift 


A MEMBER of The American Forestry Association has a special privilege 
at Christmas-time, as only members may give memberships in the Association. 
You can give memberships to your friends, relatives, neighbors and business 
acquaintances. 


| 
Each gift-membership is a triple gift including: 


Membership for one year in your Association, indicated by a 
1 Membership Card inserted in a Letter of Welcome that will 
outline the privileges of membership; 


The Special New Members’ Edition of KNOWING YOUR 


and 2 +REES; 


AMERICAN FORESTS every month of 1955, plus the Decem- 
ber issue of 1954 to arrive in time for Christmas. 


and 3 


Write the names of the people to whom you wish to give memberships 
in The American Forestry Association on the coupon below, tear it off and mail 
it to us. We will see that each person listed is entered as a member of The 
American Forestry Association and receives a specially designed Christmas card 
with your name inscribed on it as donor. 








Please fill in, tear off and mail. 


To The American Forestry Association 
919 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please enroll the people whose names I have listed below, as Christmas Gift 
members of The American Forestry Association, at $5 per membership. I under- 
stand that you will send to each (1) A Membership Card inserted in a Letter of 
Welcome, outlining the privileges of Membership; (2) the Special New Mem- 
bers’ Edition of KNOWING YOUR TREES; (3) AMERICAN FORESTS 
every month of 1955, plus the December 1954 issue to arrive in time for Christ- 
mas. I understand also that you will send to each person listed, a specially de- 
signed Christmas card with my name penwritten on it as giver of the gift. 


Name 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


Street Address 





City and State 





Gift Card to read “FROM . 





Name 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


Street Address 





City and State 





Gift Card to read “FROM ° 





MEMBER’S NAME 





Street Address 





City and State 





(The names of additional people to receive gift-memberships may be put on a separate 








sheet of paper and sent with this order blank in the enclosed envelope.) D-374 
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Formosa 


a a 
(From page 29) 


ties, posed a problem for the Rail- 
way Administration. Untreated hard- 
wood ties were completely destroyed 
within one year. Untreated Hinoki 
ties, not susceptible to termite at- 
tack, lasted indefinitely but Hinoki 
(Japanese trade name for Chamae- 
cyparis) was too valuable a wood for 
tie material. Treated ties were being 
imported from the U. S. Not only 
was this expensive but also contrac- 
tors were defaulting on delivery. 
Large sections of the 3000-mile net- 
work of tracks were in deplorable 
condition due to poor ties. With rail 
traffic increasing some measures were 
necessary to insure safety for the 292 
passenger trains which daily traveled 
the trunk lines alone. In June 1950, 
talk of a timber treating plant, to 
be operated by the Railway Admin- 
istration, started activity toward such 
project. 

Although the project was turned 
over to me on December 23, 1950, 
two years were to elapse before the 
treating plant became a reality. By 
March 1, 1951, all plans for the treat- 
ing plant were complete. Specifica- 
tions for all equipment and machin- 
ery were ready. The Railway Ad- 
ministration had selected a site for 
the plant. An artesian well was 
drilled and water samples analysed. 
Water softener equipment was 
added to the machinery list. Then 
the fun, if it can be called such, 
began. Since the Railway Admin- 
istration could not stand the burden 
of additional “aid funds” it was de- 
cided to establish the treating plant 
as a private enterprise using private 
money. The task of preparing a 
“prospectus” was turned over to me. 
Following the issuance of said “pro- 
spectus,” in all Taiwan papers, five 
applications were received. These 
were studied for location, water sup- 
ply, transportation facilities, near- 
ness to timber supply, economy of 
distribution, experience if any, and 
ability to pav. Three of the appli- 
cants were eliminated. Field trips 
were made to study facilities of the 
two remaining applicants. 

One applicant operated a small, 
two tank, dip treating plant on the 
east coast. The other applicant op- 
erated a chemical plant at Sin Chu. 
Both had excellent facilities, one had 
some equipment that could be uti- 
lized and one had some treating ex- 
perience. Friends of each applicant 
began using influence and putting 
on pressure. Someone suggested two 
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treating plants. A subcommittee was 
appointed to study the situation. A 
point chart was drawn up and each 
applicant studied from the number 
of points favorable to him or his 
location. Since each applicant had 
friends on the committee no one 
wanted the responsibility of making 
the final decision. At this point some- 
thing occurred, the legality of which 
I still question. An industrial officer 
of M.S.A., called both applicants to 
a meeting, and three days after it 
occurred, advised them that the 
treating plant would be awarded to 
the one who would bid the greatest 
number of N.T. dollars against the 
U. S. dollar value of the treating 
plant equipment. In explanation 
all “aid fund” materials and equip- 
ment, up to this time, had been 
charged to the recipient at N.T. 
$10.30 to every U. S. $1.00 of value. 

Both parties agreed to the bid ar- 
rangement and a date was set to 
receive their offers. I heard of the 
meeting, three days after it occurred, 
when I was given a copy of the 
minutes. Contacting the legal officer 
of M.S.A., I was assured that such 
procedure was in order. In fact, such 
method was contemplated for future 
aid awards, I was told. One of the 
applicants, having heard that the 
Chinese government might not sanc- 
tion such an arrangement, requested 
verification, for bidding, from a top 
M.S.A. official. Such verification was 
not received and on the appointed 
day this applicant submitted no bid. 
Living up to his agreement the sec- 
ond applicant bid N.T. $20.60 to 
U. S. $1.00, twice the official aid 
grant rate. He was awarded the tim- 
ber treating plant but complicated 
repercussions were to follow. 

Thus the TaWah Chemical and 
Industrial Co., of Sin Chu, became 
the Taiwan Timber Treating Com- 
pany. All equipment acquired with 
aid funds must be purchased on a 
sealed bid basis and certain rules, 
regulations and waiting periods have 
to be followed and met. During the 
45-day bid advertising period letters 
began coming in from the United 
States and other countries. Looking 
back, the contents of these letters 
were amusing; the specifications 
were not complete; cast steel tram- 
cars were not necessary; bolted con- 
struction had advantages over welded 
construction and visa versa; salts 
treating not creosote treating was 
best for Taiwan; a second hand 
plant was just the thing for Taiwan 
and here was one for $450,000; the 
cylinder was too large; the cylinder 
was too small; yard engines should 
be this; yard engines should be that; 
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and many other complaints and criti- 
cisms. 

Some 15 companies from the U. S., 
Germany, Italy and Japan sent bids 
on equipment that conformed exact- 
ly to the specifications. The Ishi 
Iron Co., of Tokyo, Japan was 
awarded the contracts. With 50 years 
of experience behind them and with 
treating plants of their manufacture 
in use after 30 years operation both 
the purchaser and I felt confident 
that we would get what we wanted. 
Working with the Ishi Co. engineers 
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a 
Complete 


MINIPAK 


consists of 
FM Receiver and 
FM Transmitter 
(2nd transmitter 
channel optional) 
Handset, Antenna, 
Battery Pack, and 
Carrying Strap. 


“remote area” communication 


The new MINIPAK FM unit is the answer 
when you need dependable communication, 
yet can’t be burdened down with excess 
weight. Weighs only 8 pounds, yet batteries 
will last a full day or better, depending upon 
service, MINIPAK will out- 
distance many of the larger, 
bulkier, more costly FM units. 
Frequency bands: 30 to 40 
mcs., 40 to 50 mes., 150 to 162 
mcs., and 162 to 174 mcs. 
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in Tokyo I watched the early fabrica- 
tion and worked out such details as 
instruments, yard layout and a cen- 
tral control system. 

On December 15, 1952, the plant 
was completely installed, all pre- 
liminary tests had been made and al- 
though ready to go we had to wait. 
No Chinese will start a new business 
without first consulting soothsayers 
and astrologers to ascertain all the 
favorable signs and omens of an 
opening day. January 5, 1953, was 
declared lucky for a timber treating 
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FROM EVERY ANGLE 


Traditional K&E care and precision 
go into the making of these useful 
forestry instruments . . . K&E Right 
Angle Instruments and The K&E 
Hand Level witha right angle feature. 

These instruments are rugged... 
designed to stand up without the 
need of constant adjusting even un- 
der the rough usage of forest work. 


THE RIGHT ANGLE PRISM 


This compact instrument con- 
sists of a single ground tri- 
angular prism and it, therefore, 
cannot get out of adjustment. 
A plumb bob can be attached to 
the hook of the handle. 


THE RIGHT ANGLE MIRROR 


This instrument gives a 
slightly larger field of view 
and is adjustable. As an 
added feature, a small plumb 
bob is conveniently stowed 
in the handle. 


$ 


THE DOUBLE RIGHT 
ANGLE PRISM 


Consisting of two ground 
pentaprisms separated by a 
plano-parallel element, it can 
be placed on a line between two 
points and a third point at right 
angles can be sighted. A plumb 
bob can be attached or the in- 
strument can be mounted on a 
staff. 








THE HAND LEVEL 

WITH A RIGHT ANGLE FEATURE 

Here is a dual-purpose instrument with 
all of K&E’s famed precision. While its 
principal use is as a hand level, it offers 
the right angle feature as well. Note the 
fiat base permitting use on a level board. 
Ask any K&E Distributor or Branch 
for further information or write 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER co. 


Drafting, Reproduction, Surveying 
Equipment and Materials, 

4 Slide Rules, Measuring Tapes. 

bs New York * Hoboken, N. J. 
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plant. On that date amid the noise 
of firecrackers and speeches, Gover- 
nor K. C. Wu cut the red ribbon 
across the treating cylinder door. 
Nine tramcars, each loaded with 80 
crossties, were piloted into the cylin- 
der. The door was closed and sealed. 
An electric switch was thrown, mo- 
tors hummed, pumps drew a vaccum 
and the first Reuping process, pres- 
sure treating, creosoting plant in 
Taiwan was off to a good start. The 
Taiwan Timber Treating Co. was 
open for business. 

Business was good, for with co- 
operation from the Forest Admin- 
istration and the Taiwan Production 
Board, I had started a Program to 
produce local hardwood ties. Timber 
tracts, for the cutting, were set aside 
in a number of locations throughout 
the island. The cutting contracts 
were given to members of the Tai- 
wan Lumbermen’s Association. A 
goal of 500,000 ties per year was set. 
Work started. No program of this 
nature functions smoothly in Tai- 
wan especially if such program is 
something new. Roads had to be 
built into some of the timber tracts. 
The typhoon season caught many 
operators in the middle of their road 
building program and progress was 
delayed. Seemingly everyone wanted 
to get into the act. Hsien officials de- 
layed production with inspection 
laws. The army, in certain localities, 
stopped bridge construction and re- 
strictions were put on access roads 
and cableways. Some 375,000 ties 
were delivered to the Railways Ad- 
ministration in 1952. These ties 
were treated and used. By June 
1953, most of the rail network was 
in good condition as far as ties were 
concerned. Treated ties having a 
life of 15 to 20 years more or less 
guarantees a continuance of good 
track conditions. 

Earthquakes often damage the 
logging areas. Lying on the earth- 
quake zone in the Pacific, Taiwan is 
quite tremulous, although the shocks 
are generally weak and sectional. On 
October 22, 1951, six severe shocks 
killed over 100 residents and caused 
considerable property damage at 
Hualien and Taitung on the east 
coast. Over 6000 tremors continued 
for a succession of four days. This 
was reported to be the most severe 
quake in ten years. At one logging 
station a section of 90-pound rail was 
twisted almost in two and logging 
trains were derailed. With buildings 
swaying, window glass rattling and 
everything seeming to jump, an 
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earthquake is quite an experience to 
those who have never felt the shock 
of one. Taiwan, still being pushed 
up from the sea will continue, at in- 
tervals, to experience earthquakes 
and the phenomena that accom- 
pany them. 

Results, and results alone are the 
criteria by which one’s work in a 
foreign country is judged. Good, 
bad or indifferent you are praised 
and criticized for what you have 
done or for the manner in which 
you do it. Money spent must result 
in money earned while the economy 
of the country, in which you work, 
must be served. Machinery, equip- 
ment and maintenance — supplies 
totaling nearly two million dollars 
were purchased, installed and uti- 
lized in Taiwan’s industrial forestry 
field. Since recipients of material aid 
must, over a 12 months’ period, pay 
for what they get, and since pay- 
ments have been regularly met with- 
out default, it is a good indication 
that business has improved. Modern 
equipment at the government-owned 
logging stations, in two years’ time, 
increased production by 8,000 cubic 
meters of timber. Sale of the timber 
cut permitted the Forest Administra- 
tion to end its 1952 fiscal year with 
a net profit of N.T. $52,000,000. This 
was an increase over the 1950 net 
profit of N.T. $43,000,000 (approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 in U. S. money). 
The total value of forest products 
manufactured in 1952 reached an 
estimated U. S. $28,000,000 or almost 
four times the value goal set two 
vears before. Waste in forest and 
factory was gradually being elimi- 
nated. Machines had improved both 
processing and products. 

,oarding a plane on July 3, 1953, 
I looked back at the faces of some 
200 friends who had come from all 
parts of the island to see me off and 
to wish me well. They had told me, 
and I believe them, that I had given 
them new hope; that I had taught 
them things they never knew before; 
that because of my coming the in- 
dustrial forest field had prospered; 
that with the machines and equip- 
ment they had received, with my 
help, they could now, confidently 
forge ahead on their own. 

This I wanted to believe for I 
trust and have confidence in these 
good people of Nationalist Free 
China on the isle of Taiwan. I even 
want to believe that someday they'll 
get around to the reorganization of 
the Forest Administration. That will 
be one for the book. 
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The Aldo Leopold Memorial Plaque 


(From page 23) 


thunder clouds flashed and rumbled 
in the west, about a hundred people 
gathered to pay tribute to this out- 
standing American conservationist. 
The ceremonies were conducted by 
Howard Zahniser, executive secre- 
tary of the Wilderness Society and 
editor of its quarterly magazine, The 
Living Wilderness. He introduced 
Harvey Broome, the society’s acting 
president, who gave a short talk on 
Aldo Leopold’s life and accomplish- 
ments, particularly in the field of 
Nature preservation. The other 
speakers were the Forest Service's 
Chief Forester, Richard E. McArdle, 
and Senator Clinton P. Anderson, 
former Secretary of Agriculture un- 
der President Harry Truman. 
Present also were members of the 
Wilderness Society council who were 
holding their annual meeting at 
Glenwood; C. Otto Lindh, South- 
western Regional Forester; Russ 
Rae, Gila National Forest Supervis- 
er; Harold Welch, secretary of 
Grant County Chamber of Com- 
merce; Ranger Bob Leonard, who 
prepared the site; and Cliff Camp- 
bell of Silver City, who made the 
rustic sign which stands beside the 
plaque. Some of these men knew 
Leopold personally and the speakers 
struck a responsive chord when they 
told of his remarkable ability, bril- 
liant intellect, broad understanding 
and warm capacity for friendship. 


Born in Iowa in 1886, Leopold 
early developed a love of the out- 
doors and a lasting interest in the 
natural sciences, particularly orni- 
thology. After receiving a Master of 
Forestry degree from Yale in 1909, 
he entered the Forest Service and 
for 16 years was an officer in the 
Southwestern Region, which com- 
prises Arizona and New Mexico. It 
was here that Leopold became keen- 
ly interested in wildlife management. 
An ardent hunter and _ fisherman 
himself, he worked with the state 
game associations for a rational sys- 
tem of wildlife management under 
non-political administration. His ef- 
forts were so successful that they 
attracted nation-wide attention, and 
in 1917 Theodore Roosevelt wrote 
him, saying: “Your association in 
New Mexico is setting an example 
to the entire country.” Also in that 
year he was awarded the gold medal 
of the Permanent Wildlife Protec- 
tive Fund of America. 


Becoming associate director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, in 1925, Leopold 
served for two years, then resigned 
from the Forest Service to conduct 
game surveys. By 1930 he was the 
country’s foremost authority on wild- 
life management. His book, Report 
on a Game Survey of the North 
Central States, won him the Outdoo 
Life medal and his Game Manage- 
ment is still a classic in its field. As 
a professor of wildlife management 
at the University of Wisconsin Leo- 
pold devoted the last years of his 
life to teaching, writing and advis- 
ory work. He served on the Com- 
mittee on Wildlife Restoration cre- 
ated by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in 1934, and through his mem- 
bership in numerous professional 
organizations he exercised wide in- 
fluence in land and water policies 
throughout the country. But this 
active and distinguished career in 

(Turn to page 49) 


HOW TO CHOOSE 


A BINOCULAR 


You can see distant detail clearly and 
brilliantly only if you choose a binocular 
of advanced optical design and precision 
manufacture. Trouble-free service 


throughout a lifetime of use 
can be yours, too, if your 
binocular is of sturdy 
mechanical design 
and construction. 


FREE 
32-PAGE 
CATALOG 


Tells about tests you can 
make before you buy 

any binocular. 
Helps you select 

a model best 
suited to your use. 
Write Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., 
10736 Lomb Park, 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 

are properly planted for maximum 

survival in any soil because they have 

been given the right start. 

Three distinct models available to 

cover all soil conditions and terrain. 
e 


For details write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 
By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 












j 


Bausch 
& Lomb 
7X, 35mm 
Binocular 
$170.50 
one-year 
\ theft insurance 

policy at no 
extra cost 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 
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ASAAITS IN YOUR <3 
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THAT’S RIGHT. SMOKEY ... 
IT IS OUR RESPONSIBILITY TO PREVENT FOREST FIRES 





. . One good way to help reduce this tragic 
waste of our country’s natural resources is by 
using Smokey Fire Prevention Bookmatches. 
Give them to your friends, customers and em- 
ployees. This is the perfect way to keep fire pre- 
vention in their minds . . . and in their hands. 


. Each time a match is used, Smokey will re- 
mind them to be careful . . . and they will also 
read “your” message or advertisement which is 
imprinted on each matchbook cover. Sell your 
service while Smokey teaches fire prevention. 


ORDER YOUR FOREST FIRE BOOKMATCHES TODAY — JUST FiiL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPO! NOW . 











ORDER TODAY 


Four cases (10,000 match books), same im- 
print, same design to one address are only 
$80.00, transportation prepaid on four cases. 














Check these Facts: ' THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION : 

, 919 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. rent ee ee ' 

2,500 match books in each case ; : : 

> Please enter our order for __.__ cases of Smokey Fire Prevention Bookmatches with ‘ 

4 cases $ 80.00 , imprint as shown blow. ' 
' + 

aS Gate. S730B ¢ Check enclosed [J Bill us — ' 
Teanapevtation Prepaid ’ ' 
IMPRINT 

ee SHOULD : 
BE iit, ees READ ' 
Trantpevtelien collect (PLEASE PRINT) : 

' ' 

' 

We have two other fire prevention match : SHIP TO : 
designs in addition to Smokey. Check : Name _.. eae ' 
here if you would like sample flats. [] | eee << cnnsnmnnnniiiniiaasoncamnsinsias tite State ; 
5-54 : - 
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The Aldo Leopold Memorial Plaque 


(From page 47) 


conservation ended suddenly and 
unexpectedly in 1948 when Leopold 
died of a heart attack while fighting 
a grass fire near his Wisconsin home. 
As a posthumous tribute to his pio- 
neer work in game management, the 
Aldo Leopold Memorial Medal, 
awarded annually by the Wilderness 
Society, is named in his honor. 

But to posterity Leopold will be 
known primarily for his concept of 
wilderness areas. Love of wilderness 
and all its community of living 
things, and the desire to preserve 
them was the driving force of his 
life. 

Posterity, too, will undoubtedly 
come to know Aldo Leopold through 
his two books, A Sand County Al- 
manac and Round River, both pub- 
lished after his death. They are su- 
perb examples of nature writing and 
they reveal a personality closely at- 
tune to all the forces of the natural 
world. The sound philosophy upon 
which the entire conservation and 
nature preservation movement is 
based has never been better ex- 
pressed in the English language, and 
perhaps the key to Leopold’s career 
is stated in Round River. ‘The out- 
standing scientific discovery of the 
Twentieth Century is not television 
or radio,” he wrote, “but rather the 
complexity of the land organism. 
The last word in ignorance is the 
man who says of a plant or animal: 
What good is it? If the mechanism 
as a whole is good, then every part 
of it is good, whether we under- 
stand it or not. If the biota in the 
course of aeons has built something 
we like but do not understand, who 
but a fool would discard seemingly 
useless parts?” 

And, as if to emphasize its impor- 
tance, Nature contributed its pari 
to the dedication of the Aldo Leo- 
pold plaque. As Mrs. Mary Orr, 
president of the Chaparral Garden 
Club of New Mexico, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Turney Stevens, Conser- 
vation Chairman of the New Mexico 
Garden Clubs, laid a wreath at the 
foot of the boulder, the storm broke. 
Lightning flashed, thunder rolled, 
and slanting rain came in sheets 
across the mesa. The crowd scur- 
ried to the parked cars and the cere- 
monies were over. 

But now within sight of all who 
pass along Highway 260 stand two 
lasting monuments to one of Amer- 





ica’s greatest conservationists: the 
Gila Wilderness Area and _ the 
plaque, which reads: 


TO ALDO LEOPOLD 
1886-1948 


Forester and Wild Life manager— 
Outdoorsman —Ecologist —Philoso- 
pher and practical idealist—inter- 
pretor of Nature—pioneer in Wil- 
derness preservation. He taught an 
ethic of the land and by his teach- 
ing, his writing, and his example 
gave added breadth, and insight to 
conservation. Overlooking the Gila 
Wilderness, which he helped estab- 
lish—first national forest area so des- 
ignated—this tablet is here placed 
by the Wilderness Society, of which 
he was a founder. Dedicated as a 
tribute to him for the National Wil- 
derness Preservation System he 
helped create in the thirty-first year 
of this system, September 12, 1954. 





accurate surveys. 


and convenience, 


Timber cruisers and foresters select 
this precision made compass for its 
compact size and exclusive LEUPOLD 
features. Needle measures 21%”, yet 
outside maximum diameter of case is 
only 354”, Easy-to-read dial is grad- j 
uated to single degrees and marked ‘ 
for both quadrant and azimuth read- 
ings. Coin operated external magnetic 
declination adjustment, ee x 


% 
: 


LEUPOLD 
FORESTER 
COMPASS 





INSTRUMENTS 


instruments since 1907 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS 
INC. 


oe) 260, | epee) ticle), | 


INSTRUMENTS, 


4445 N. E. GLISAN ST., 
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Save-the- 
REDWOODS 


Send 10 cents each for these attractively ilbus- 
trated pamphlets: «A L iving Link in History,” 
by John C. Merriam... *lrees, Shrubs, and 
Flowers of the Redwood Region,” by Willis L. 
Jepson..**The Story Told by a Fallen Kedwood,” 
by Emanuel Fritz...+*Redwoods of the Past,” by 
Ralph W. Chaney. All tour 
pamphlets free to new mem- 
bere—send $3 for annual mem- 
bership (or $10 for contributing 
membership ). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS 
LEAGUE 


250 Administration Building 





Avenue of the 


GIANTS 


University of California 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 














Joun B. Woops & Son 


REFORESTATION 
CONSULTANTS—CONTRACTORS 


FOREST NURSERIES 
PRODUCERS OF WOODSEED 


"Thirty years of Industrial Forestry Experience 
in the Pacific Northwest." 





Post Office Box 647 
Salem, Oregon, U.S.A. 





LEUPOLD 
CRUISER 
COMPASS 


" ALL MAKES OF SURVEYING 


AND COMPASSES REPAIRED 


Foremost in manufacture of precision engineering 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARD OF PRECISION... 
LEUPOLD Exngcncered COMPASSES 


Ask any veteran forester whose job depends on making fast, 
He will tell you that LEUPOLD Com- 
passes set a professional standard for accuracy, simplicity 
In no other compasses are dimensions, 
weight and size of dial so ideally proportioned, 





Surveyor’s staff compass of highest quality. 
Furnished with ball and socket joint for 
mounting on Jacob’s staff or tripod. Gradu- 
ated straight edge for plane table work. Per- 
manently mounted circular spirit level. 314” 
needle. Exclusive LEUPOLD external mag- 
netic declination adjustment Comes in sad- 
dle leather carrying case with belt loop. 


PAODEL Auer ccccces eoesesevece $40.00 
MODEL B with vertical angle scale 
and sight, and 5-min. vernier..... $50.00 


Choice of degree, per cent, topographic scale. 
AT YOUR INSTRUMENT DEALER 


OR USE THIS MAIL ORDER COUPON 





Enclosed is [Jcheck, [J]M.O, for $. 
| send LEUPOLD Compass checked (no ¢.0.d.) 
——________CRUISER @ $12.75 
| - Forester, Model A @ $40.00 
——________FORESTER, Model 8 @ $50.00 
(Degree, ] Topographic scale. 
Send renstan on CJ Compasses, LJ Levels. 





Per cent, or [ 


Name. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Address | 
—l 




















| 
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romst TREES 


Write for Christmas 
Tree Grower’s Guide— 
by America’s Largest 
growers. Box 27-L 








American Arborvitae, Balsam Fir. Red Pine, White 
Pine, Scotch Pine, Norway Spruce, White Spruce, 
ote. ae reasonable and trees are GUARANTEED 
To LIVE 

WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 








MUSSER FORESTS.INC.. INDIANA. PA. 








SEEDS 
TREE - - SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 
Stanford, Montana 
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Supernatural Trees 


(From page 22) 


Scandinavia, the Ygedrasill, an ash 
which was conceived as binding to- 
gether heaven, earth and hell and 
whose branches spread over all the 
world and reached above the heav- 
ens. In early Irish mythology, the 
first man was made trom an alder, 
the first woman from an ash. 

The infants Romulus and = Re- 
mus, the founders of Rome, were 
set afloat in a cradel on the Rivet 
Tiber, which caught in the root of 
a fig tree as it was being swept to 
sea. In time this tree became known 
as the Sacred Tree of Rome, and 
was venerated for hundreds of years. 


of Nero, at the beginning of the end 
of the Roman Empire. 

In the trial of Joan of Arc, one of 
the accusations against her was that 
she had played under the charmed 
Lady Tree (a beech) at Domremy, 
and had been near it when she 
heard the voices which told her to 
lead the French armies. This tree 
was known to be a “fairy tree,” cer- 
tain evidence she was a witch, 

In medieval Europe, while tree 
worship had disappeared as such, 
there were a great many “enchanted 
forests,” filled with witches, dragons, 
gnomes, elves, etc.—and no wonde 











TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Beautiful, exotic. 


CHINESE CHESTNUTS: orenann. 


Select specimens for lawns, drives, estates or or- 
chards. You’re not a conservationist if you don’t 
have our complete nut tree catalog and literature 


on file. 
NUT TREE NURSERIES 


Box “mM” DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 














EVERGREENS. 


Quality seedlings and transplants for | 


Christmas trees and forest planting. 
Write for spring and fall, 1955, price list. 
CLEARFIELD BITUMINOUS COAL CORP. 
Department of Forests 
INDIANA, Indiana Co., PA. 





THE HOME OF RARE TREES 


Hardy Cedar of Lebanon 2-3’ $10.00 
Fastigiate Hornbeans 3’ 8.00 
Tricolor Beech 2-3’ 8.00 
Cryptomeria J Lobbi 2-3’ 8.00 


Other very Rare Trees 
BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 
245 Brimfield Rd., WETHERSFIELD 9, CONN. 











When Writing Advertisers— 
Please Mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 











FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 
Pir, Pine and Spruce in variety 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 
SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Box 305, Homer City, Pa. 














The legend was that Rome would 
be great as long as this tree lived, 
and indeed it died during the reign 


when there were almost no highways 
and travel was an exceedingly risky 
business. 


Forest Service to be Feted 


February 4, 1955, has been selected as the date for the American people 
to pay wibute to the United States Forest Service for 50 years of distin- 
guished service. At a reception and banquet on that date to be held at the 
Sti itler Hotel in Washington, D. C., a gratetul citizenry will have the oppor- 
tunity ol expressing its appreciation for the invaluable service rendered 
by the U. S. Foresters toward preserving our natural resources. 


This celebration is being sponsored jointly by the Society of American 
Foresters and The American Forestry Association. Co-chairmen for the 
event are Henry Clepper, executive Secretary of the Society, and» Lowell 
desley, executive director-lorester of AFA. Other natural resources organiza- 
tions are being invited to cooperate as patrons for the occasion. About 500 


people are expected to attend this affair, including many national notables. 
Individual invitations will be issued by the sponsoring organizations, and 
anyone interested in obtaining an invitaton may contact one 
organizations. 


of these 





Mr. Besley Mr. Clepper 
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A Tree Champion Passes On 


ISSOURL’S Big Bur Oak, long- 
M. time champion of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association list, was 
felled to earth on October 27, 1954, 
by a trained logging crew using spe- 
cial equipment. 

The Big Tree's last living meas- 
urements were: circumlerence, 21 
leet, 4 inches; spread, 114 feet; and 
height, 143 feet. Death came in 
1952, following a lightning strike 
in 1941 and a second in 1947. Un- 
doubtedly the lowering of the watei 
table as a result of the drainage ol 
the Southeastern Missouri Boot-heel 
and complications of old age also 
hastened the end. 

The Big Tree in its death created 
a hazard to the visitors to the Big 
Oak Tree State Park, and arrange- 
ments were made to fell the tree. 
The date of October 27 was set, and 
on the hour of | p.m., the nine foot 
chain saw, manned by a trained log- 
ging crew from the neighboring town 
of East Prairie, began its raucous 
whine and minutes later the; giant, 
with a splintering, grinding crash, 
struck the earth with a jolt that ac- 
tually lifted the feet of the spectators 
from the ground. 

Almost in one accord the crowd 
rushed forward into the dust and 
falling debris and began picking up 
fragments of bark and tree fern that 
had clothed the tremendous frame. 
Approximately 150 spectators 
watched the services. Many of them 
were local people who back in 1937 
had been instrumental in the move- 
ment that lead to the purchasing of 
the 1007-acre tract that contained 
the 80 acres of virgin bottom land 
hardwoods. The establishment as a 
state park was accomplished in 1938. 

The Big-Oak Tree State Park also 
claims four additional champion 
trees. These are deciduous holly, 
mutabilis oak, swamp red oak, and 
shellbark hickory. What is hoped to 
be the successor to the dead king of 
bur oaks is also located within the 
limits of the state park. The com- 
plete measurements of this tree will 
be submitted by the Forestry Divi- 
sion of the Missouri Conservation 
Commission in the near future. 

The fallen champion will not be 
forgotten, for the stump and a 12 
loot butt section will be preserved 
on the spot under the. shelter of a 
roofed museum. The twelve foot 
section with a top diameter of five 
roofed museum. The 12-foot section 
with a top diameter of five feet, five 





inches, contains a gross volume ol 
2240 board tect. The butt diameter 
at a four-loot height is six fleet, six 
inches inside bark, and the age by 
ring count came to 334 years. The 
22 feet of sound length above the 
twelve-loot cut contained an = addi- 
tional 2475 board feet, making the 
total gross volume 4915 board feet. 
Rot in the top limbs caused a loss ol 
an estimated 2000 board feet. The 
big tree at one time contained nearly 
seven thousand board feet, enough 
lumber to build a small frame house. 





PREVENT FOREST FIRES 
FOLLOW THESE RULES: 


1. Hold your match ’til it’s cold— 
ther pinch it to make sure. 


—— 


2. Crush out your cigarette, cigar, 
pipe ashes. Use an ash tray! 


3. Drown your campfire, then stir 
and drown again. 


4. Ask about the law before burning 
grass, brush, fence rows, or trash. 


















SEE THE 
DIFFERENCE — 


Fred Musser com- 
pares a Musser seed- 
ling, right of photo, 
with an ordinary 
seedling. 


5| 








SUROPEAN 
TREE SEEDS 


Specialties: seeds for Xmas Trees 
and Forestry 





Write for Price List 
JULIUS STAINER 
Kilnhouses: 


Wiener — Neustadt 
Austria 





MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. 






7: e 4 
3 A EE 
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BUY AND USE 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 


TUBERCULOSIS 


as | 
3 


THIS ASTOUNDING VOLUME 
OF MUSSER TREES ARE 
SUCCESSFULLY PLANTED 
EACH YEAR IN 48 STATES 


MUSSER TREES GROW 


Our careful selection of seed, good 
heredity characteristics, scientific 
methods of planting and propaga- 
tion result in Heavy Roots and 
Sturdy Tops that rapidly develop 
into beautiful trees. 


QUALITY PLUS VOLUME 


Buying wholesale directly from one 
of America’s largest growers you 
profit from the economies our huge 
volume makes possible. 


FOR EXAMPLE 

SCOTCH PINE, seedlings per 1000 
2 yr. 2-4” (Riga) ....... $15.00 
2 yr. 5-10” (Special 


Na Ae $35.00 

WHITE PINE, seedlings per 1000 

DO  sstnencecsetnscamntons $20.00 

Fi IO ckicssasvcavvageeaodl $30.00 
AUSTRIAN PINE, seedlings per 1000 

Sa ee $25.00 

DM xicnrensesicne $40.00 


Write fer Catalog.. 


and wholesale price list. Ask for our Famous 
Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide. 





BOX 27-L 
INDIANA, PA. 
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FOR QUICK ACTION... 
POWERFUL FOG SPRAY 
with NEW CHAMPION 


r 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
; | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| Here's a portable fog-type extin- | 
| guisher for stopping fires quickly | 
oe — ——. It oy = 
5-gal. galvanized steel tank wit 
| powerkal trombone slide-action | 
| pump and brass nozzle adjustable | 
| from ¢- —“~ to —- = be | 
carried as a knapsack or by its 
handle. 4-ft. hose tt Bs at top of | 
tank, prevents water from running | 
1 out when pump is below bottom | 
| of tank. Quality-built by manufac- | 
| turer of dependable spraying | 
| equipment since 1915. For com- | 
| plete details and outstanding | 
| features of this new Champion... | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 


Write today for literature. 


CHAMPION SPRAYER CO. 


N’. Portable Sprayers and Dusters 
| 6501 HEINTZ AVE. * DETROIT 11, MICH. 


PEE AE EE 


You Can Lift 2 to 15 Tons 
Easily, Safely, Economically 





... With BEEBE Hand Winches 


Beebe hand winches are made in 2-, 
5-, and 15-ton capacities and eight 
drum sizes. There is a model for every 
need. World’s leading hand winch. 
Unconditionally guaranteed unbreak- 
able in hand operation. Easily converted 
to power. Lighweight 2-ton model 
weighs only 60 pounds. Write for 
FREE catalog and case histories show- 
ing these winches in operation. 


Write for FREE catalog 








ee eee Sl ES TF TT rrlrnwnlrnr—crrcrnmY\vl — 


r —erey 
| BEEBE BROS. | 
| 2728-6th Ave. So., Seattle, Wash. | 

| 
Name a 
Address ee ee 

El a LULU 1 
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Will the Indian Make the Grade? 


(From page 27) 


with respect to the Menominee and 
Klamath tribes are in line with legis- 
lation proposed for other tribes, the 
ultimate purpose of which is the 
ending of federal expenditures and 
supervision over the property and 
person of Indians as Indians. After 
the ending of special federal super- 
vision, the Indians would be entitled 
to every right and privilege enjoyed 
by non-Indian citizens and equally 
important, in the view of the writer, 
would be the imposition upon the 
individual Indian of the duties and 
responsibilities owed by every non- 
Indian citizen to the state and the 
federal governments. The assump- 
tion of these obligations and respon- 
sibilities by the Indian will go far 
toward the restoration to the native 
American of the dignity and manly 
independence which was his heritage 
before fortuitous circumstances con- 
nected with the establishment of a 
European culture in America led to 
the anomalous degrading of the in- 
dependent status of the Indian. 
When he shall no longer look to the 
federal government for any special 
consideration, the Indian may claim 
a fellowship with his non-Indian as- 
sociates that has often been inhib- 
ited heretofore by the knowledge ot 
his special legal status. 

The writer has had no opportu- 
nity to read the extensive hearings 
on the proposed withdrawal legisla- 
tion nor has he had the privilege of 
hearing or reading other private or 
public discussions of the Menominee 
and Klamath Acts. A reading of the 
acts discloses no evidence of ulterior 
purpose or of any objective impos- 
sible of attainment. There is a pos- 
sibility, even a probability, that the 
annual cost of management of the 
Menominee forest enterprise will be 
increased under provisions of the 
withdrawal act but such increase is 
not inevitable and a moderate in- 
crease might be justifiable if the 
tribe will continue the conservative 
practices now well established. The 
possibility that the members of the 
tribe, or the corporation which the 
Act authorizes, may adopt practices 
which will greatly depreciate the 
value of the forest is certainly not 
forestalled by the act but the Secre- 
tary of the Interior can exercise a 
degree of control until December 
31, 1958, and subsequent to that date 
any forest regulation provisions pre- 
scribed by the legislature or the Con- 
servation Commission of Wisconsin 
as to forest management would be- 


come effective as to the Menominee 
Reservation which would then be 
private property. 

As observed above, the Klamath 
Act contains provisions that could 
result in a most unsatisfactory con- 
dition. The sale of a part of the 
forest to procure funds for distribu- 
tion to members who may wish to 
withdraw from the tribe and the 
privilege accorded members of the 
tribe to purchase blocks of forest 
land open the door to dispersion of 
title that might be inimical to good 
forest practice. The provision as to 
purchase by members provides a 
means by which small holdings may 
be consolidated after the manner of 
entries on the public lands under 
the Homestead and Timber and 
Stone Acts. However, the Secretary 
of the Interior retains a whip hand 
until he releases the federal restric- 
tion and then the Oregon law with 
respect to the management of pri- 
vately owned forest land should 
operate to defeat any viciously de- 
structive practices on Klamath for- 
est lands. 

No American citizen could have 
a deeper interest in the future main- 
tenance of conservative forest man- 
agement on Indian lands than the 
writer who, for a period of 35 years 
as a forester in the Interior Depart- 
ment, was actively engaged in an 
effort to establish management poli- 
cies that insured forest conservation 
consistent with the protection ol 
every legitimate tribal or individual 
right of the Indians for whose bene- 
fit the community and allotted lands 
were being administered. This ab- 
sorbing interest in the maintenance 
of conditions, laboriously effected, 
does not bind the writer to the de- 
sirability of ending, at the earliest 
practicable time, the paternalistic 
system of federal administration ol 
the affairs of groups who should be 
integrated with the citizenship ol 
the state in which they reside. With- 
drawal of federal supervision of for- 
est resources on Indian lands may 
result in the adoption of inadvisable 
practices. It certainly should result 
in an elevation of spirit on the part 
of the Indians to whom the respon- 
sibility for the management of the 
forests is transferred and the atti- 
tude of many of the Indians toward 
forest conservation may be improved 
by the removal of the tendency 
(—trequently noted—) to regard 
the protection of the forest as_pri- 
marily a federal responsibility. 
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Authority on 
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if sold at the appraised value would 
provide sufficient funds to pay the 
members who elect to have their in- 
terest converted into money, arrange 
for the sale of such property, and 
distribute the proceeds of sale among 
the members entitled thereto. 

4) Cause a plan to be prepared in 
form and content satisfactory to the 
tribe and to the Secretary for the 
management of tribal property 
through a trustee, corporation, or 
other legal entity. 

The Secretary is authorized and 


AMERICAN FORESTS 
Indian Forestry 
rom page 27) 
directed to convey title to tribal 


property to be sold, and to transfer 
title to all other tribal property to a 
trustee, corporation, or other legal 
entity. 

It is the intention of the Congress 
that the above actions shall be com- 
pleted no later than four years from 
the date of this act. 

Members of the tribe who re- 
ceive the money value of their inter- 
ests in tribal property shall there- 
upon cease to be members of the 
tribe. 


Data on Indian Holdings 


Number enrolled Indians 
Total land (acres) 


Total commercial forest 
Tribal lands - 


Allotted lands 

Estimated commercial volume 
Tribal lands 
Allotted lands 

Estimated annual cut 


Value annual cut 
Commercial species 


Ponderosa pine 
Sugar pine 
Douglas fir 
Incense Cedar 
White fir 
Lodgepole pine 
Total ee 
Hemlock 
White pine 
Sugar maple 
Elm (rock & soft) 


Yellow birch 
Basswood 
Other 


Number years under management 


Klamath Menominee 


State of Wisconsin, 
Shawano and 


State of Oregon, 
Klamath and Lake 


Counties Oconto Counties 
2,100 3,060 
1,000,188 233,902 
591,580 200,000 
55,620 000 


3,863,000 M 1,300,000 M 





Menominee Sawmill 


Established 
Capital Value 
Type 

Size 


Annual value of product 


258,200 M 000 M 
65,000,000 20,000,000 
$1,980,000 $455,460 
% of total “% of total 

70 
5 
3 
i 
20 
] 
100% 
47 
7 
17 
7 
9 
7 
6 
100%, 
40 64 
1926 
$4,000,000 


% Single band 
. 40,000 Ft. BM per 
shift 
$1,500,000 
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BARTLETT 
WE Combination 


Pruner and Saw 
— 


\ is 







































Two complete tools . . . longest section 72 In. 


EASILY CARRIED IN SMALL CAR 


Length Weight 
— Thi binati 
. 93 s combination can 
30 in. — Ww be quickly and easily 
72 in. Section ty contin’ te make 
% i /, either of these two 
72 in. Section % tools: 
Total Weight.. 8 
| Heavy Duty Troe Trimmer (14 capacity) 14/2 ft. 
i Fast-cutting Pole Saw... 14 ft. 


Price Complete Delivered $29.50 
Longer or shorter sections a!so available if desired. 


anufactered Exclusive Fee 


ARTLETT meG.CO-1 8 
DETROITMICH. y 


BARTLETT TREE PAINT 


Protects pruning wounds. 
Easily applied. Will not 
freeze. 

1 to 5 gals. $3.50 per gal. 
6 l-gal. cans (1 carton) 
$2.50 per gal. 
Express or Freight 
F.0.B. Detroit 











No. 777— a 
LOPPING SHEAR 
26” White Ash Handles with 
Plain or Strap Ferrules. This 
shear is unsurpassed for cut- 
ting qualities. Tool Steel 
Blades. 





Price Delivered 


777—26” Handles with 412” plain Ferrule 
777—26” Handles with 10” Strap Ferrule 


36-53 
7.15 
Write for free illustrated catalog. 


BARTLETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


3019 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 2, Mich. 
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PROTECT YOUR FOREST 
AGAINST 
TIMBER TRESPASS 


Christmas Tree Growers, Tree 
Farmers and Forest Landown- 
ers: your young stands are too 
valuable to leave unguarded 
The Timber Trespass protec- 
tion program of the Indepen- 
dent Timber Farmers of Amer- 
ica is available to all members 
at no extra cost. 

ITFA’s services to forest owners 
keep members abreast of cur 
rent market and price develop 
ments, Legislative trends and 
technical information. 


Join now by sending $5.00 with 
your application or write for 
descriptive folder to: 

INDEPENDENT TIMBER 
FARMERS OF AMERICA 


640 Lumber Exchange Building 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 











SLEEPING BAGS, KAACTORY TO YOU: 


oo" 
ae 1012 
Cig! — 


BY GUIDES, TRAPPERS, FORESTERS, 


ee meeRROSPECTORS ... PROVEN THE 
eg UT O18 BY POLAR EXPEDI 


TIONS AND THE ARMED FORCES 


‘ FREE! 24 pace caratocut No. 53-AF 
ba (6 


faa BAUER <: 








Cutting Tools for weeds, brush, briars. 

Light, easy to use. Save your back in farm and 

garden. Razor sharp, safe. Write for free 

illustrated folder. Distributors Wanted )) 

$2.95 up 
7 
—— ; 

VICTOR TOOL CO., OLEY 52, PA. 
























NEW IDEA IN TRAPS! 





° SS QRAWessy 
Get Rid of —F_ = | 
Pests Safely @ o> 
Amazing, new HAVAHART traps are abs lutely safe 
foolprocf. Protect your property and stock fron 
wanted rats, rabbits, skunks, squirrels, stray cats anc 


turtles. Take fur without injuring pelts 
hildren and household pets cannot be hurt. Casy t 
set. Rustproof. Fully guaranteed 

Send name, address and 10c for valuable 30-page 
booklet on Professional Trapping G Baiting Secrets 


HAVAHART _ 155-D Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 


bearers 
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Water—Life Blood of the West 


(From page 33) 


turbances in the 19th century. Herds 
of cattle, sheep, horses and goats 
were introduced. Land was cleared 
in the timbered regions. The earth 
was mined and placered in the 
feverish search for minerals. Tim- 
ber cutting was carried on at a 
rapid rate. Highways and railroads 
were built. Dams were thrown 
across rivers. And little heed was 
paid in all these activities to the 
balance of nature, the need of keep- 
ing a healthy cover on the land so 
that rain and snow could soak into 
the ground or run off gradually to 
feed the water courses. 

Perhaps the range suffered more 
than the timbered areas. The vast 
herds of cattle and sheep, moving 
back and forth, consumed nutritious 
forage and trampled into dust the 
remains of plants they did not eat. 
The mere pressure of numbers 
forced livestock from ihe open range 
of the plains and valleys onto the 
lower slopes and then higher into 
the timber zone. Fires were set to 
make mountain grasslands accessi- 
ble, to clear out the brush, drive out 
predators, or chase out some com- 
peting cattle outfit. Plants new to 
America invaded the range. More 
aggressive than the native herbs and 
grasses, they crowded them out. 
Poorer soil builders, they invited 
erosion. 

When cattle wars died down the 
range was fenced and nomadic herds 
eliminated. Irrigation began in the 
valleys. But immense damage had 
already been done to the land. 

As on the range, the use of the 
forests’ timber resource has not al- 
ways been favorable to the perpetua- 
tion of the water crop. Desirable 
timber cutting practice varies with 
each watershed. What might be 
proper cutting practice in the Doug- 
lasfir forests of the Pacific Northwest 
may be damaging in the ponderosa 
pine lands of the Sierras. In the 
19th century cutting. methods were 
often disastrous to the watershed. 

More damage, however, was (and 
is) wrought by road building and 
logging methods than by cutting of 
the timber. Skid roads have olten 
been laid out in mountain country 
in such a manner as to impede 
proper drainage. Water that can- 
not get into the compacted soils 
runs off quickly into the tracks and 


ruts made by road-building and log- 
ging machinery and soon concen- 
trates to erode new channels. Masses 
of soil are subsequently torn out by 
rain and carried downhill to fiil 
stream channels, diversion ditches, 
irrigation reservoirs and canals. 
The farmer or rancher who needs 
water is often at the mercy of the 
logging outfit whose operations may 
be quite distant. 

Likewise, cities suffer because ol 
the mishandling of the watershed 
over which they have no control. 
Often they find the quality of thei 
water impaired, bacterial counts in- 
creased, and the cost of treatment 
and purification rising because their 
watershed is logged without any 
consideration for the water crop. 

More injurious to the water sup- 
ply than improper logging and 
skidding practices is fire. Indeed, 
unchecked fire is often the principal 
enemy of the water user. It con- 
sumes the litter and humus, destroys 
micro-organisms that maintain the 
porosity of the soil, and thus stimu- 
lates surface runoff, hastens snow 
melt, permits soil freezing, and lays 
the forest floor open to erosion. 

Moreover, water is wasted when 
surlace runoff occurs instead of ab- 
sorption, when it cascades down the 
mountainsides and appears in the 
river as a flash flood, or when it 
gullies the land so that topsoils 
drain out quickly and grasslands 
and meadows are transformed into 
brushy wastes. Fire-scarred land is 
a heavy producer of floods in sensi- 
tive parts of the West, particularly 
in southern California where forest 
fires have started mud _ flows that 
choked roads and inundated homes 
in suburban communities. 

Burned watersheds invite floods. 
For example, the Clearwater River 
is one of the largest contributors to 
the flow of the Snake. Like the 
picturesque Kootenai, the Clearwa- 
ter appears to be a seriously flooding 
stream. In the disastrous Columbia 
River flood of 1948 no other tribu- 
tary contributed so much water so 
quickly to the torrential flow that 
rushed down to the sea. Large areas 
in the Clearwater region have been 
burned repeatedly, so that now there 
is no dense forest to hold the snow 
melt. Even at the higher elevations, 
where the largest masses of snow are 
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dumped by clouds, the forest has 
been largely destroyed. 

Let us move from the Clearwater 
to the Rio Grande, perhaps the na- 
tion’s classic example of watershed 
mismanagement. 

Three centuries of land use— 
mainly grazing—have greatly im- 
paired the soil and protective cover 
on the 13 million acres of the upper 
Rio Grande watershed. Greatly ac- 
celerated erosion has thinned or re- 
moved the topsoil on one-third of 
the area, while active land destruc- 
tion is in progress on another 40 per 
cent. 

What is the result? On the ranges 
the forage is much less plentiful 
than it was in the primeval state. 
The bed of the Rio Grande has been 
filled with so much silt that over 
long stretches it has risen to the 
level of adjacent valley lands, thus 
causing the water table to penetrate 
the root zones, making crop produc- 
tion impossible. Thousands of acres 
of once valuable farmland are wa- 
terlogged—85,000 acres in the Mid- 
dle Rio Grande Conservancy Dis- 
trict alone. 

The great river itself has become 
a treacherous stream. One year it 
is dry over large stretches, and the 
next it inundates the countryside, 
bringing death and destruction. 

In other western regions there is 
the same sad story—on the Salt Riv- 
er watershed, in the Upper Platte 
and Arkansas River basins, the 
Great Basin drainages, and the Co- 
lumbia and North Pacific coast 
basins. 

West of the Cascades, in a region 
of unusually heavy precipitation, 
with steep and rugged mountains 
supporting luxuriant forests, the 
soils erode easily once the vegetative 
cover is removed. Here heavy lum- 
bering, with 200,000 acres logged 
each year, is creating water prob- 
lems. Floods originating in the 
mountains of western Oregon have 
become so frequent and ruinous to 
farms and communities in the Up- 
per Willamette Valley that a series 
of multipurpose dams have been 
built at great expense—primarily to 
impound the tremendous runoff. 

Thus, the Northwest, the most 
newly developed part of the United 
States, is becoming familiar, like 
the southern Appalachian region, 
with the dreary cycle of sedimenta- 
tion, erosion, floods and stream pol- 
lution, thanks to harmful logging 
practices, recurrent forest fires, clear- 
ing for agriculture, and overgrazing 
of watershed slopes. Already sub- 
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stantial acreages in Oregon and 
Washington have been so severely 
damaged by fire that large-scale re- 
habilitation measures, such as tree 
planting, reseeding and special soil 
stabilization and erosion control de- 
vices, are necessary. On some key 
areas landowners, both public and 
private, have waited much too long 
to begin restoration. 

The national forests obviously 
hold the key to the water supply of 
the greater part of the civilization of 
the West. Most of these forests were 
originally set aside from the public 
domain by presidential proclama- 
tion in order to protect watersheds 
and safeguard streams vital to navi- 
gation, irrigation, water power, and 
community water supplies. 

The goal of the federal govern- 
ment in administering the forests is 
to integrate the various uses, with 
watershed protection uppermost. 
Over the years, the Forest Service 
has sought, within the limits im- 
posed by available manpower and 
funds, to arrest the depletion of soil 
and cover and rehabilitate some of 
the more severely damaged areas. It 
has undertaken programs of refor- 
estation to build up denuded areas 
and reseeding to restore battered 
ranges, but on a small and inade- 
quate scale. 

To counteract and halt the effects 
of overgrazing, the number of cattle 
and sheep permitted to graze has 
been reduced on important water- 
shed forests, such as the Coconino in 
Arizona, often against the bitter op- 
position of stockmen. In some 
places, as on the Pike National For- 
est, grazing has been entirely elimi- 
nated in order to protect Denver's 
water supply and reduce flood dam- 
ages. 

The problems of watershed pro- 
tection are indeed complicated. ‘The 
Forest Service tries to keep a watch- 
ful eye on timber cutting in sensi- 
tive watershed areas. It prescribes 
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HUNTING-LOG 


Here’s that unique gift! 


A handsome book in which 
to keep a record of you: bag 
whether it is deer, rabbit, 
grouse, pheasant, quail or 
duck (17 in all). Space pro- 
vided for all the pertinent data 
of the day's hunt—data that 
will refresh your memory next 
year—as well as room for 
ALSO ample comments and photo- 
Wildfowl Log graphs. 8 x 6 handsomely fin- 
F 17 Ducks and Geese ished in maroon imitation 
resh Water Fishing Log— 
Trout, Salmon, Bass, etc. leather—a book to be proud 
Salt Water Fishing Log— of. $3.00 including postage. 
Striped Bass to Sailfish No C.O.D.'s please. 


det.40 SPORT LOGS 1: Kisco, ny. 


Money Back If Not Satisfied 








HALE FZZ Centrifugal 
The Forester’s Workhorse 


The Portable Hale FZZ Centrifugal 
Pumping Unit shown below pumps 
from draft up to 60 GPM at 90 
Ibs. Its companion Centrifugal, Type 
HPZZ, pumps 15 GPM up to 200 Ibs. 


These compact, rugged, quick-start- 
ing units are “workhorses” for fight- 
ing forest, brush and field fires. One 
state forestry department has over 
fifty of them in service. Their 4 cycle 
aircooled 814, H.P. engine is easy to 
start in any kind of weather. 





Above—FZZ pumping solid stream and fog. 
Will furnish 2 capable solid streams thru 
1%" hose using %" nozzles. 


OTHER HALE UNITS 
*CFUS 600 U.S. GPM at 120 Ibs. 


*Wr 150 U.S. GPM at 100 lbs. 
HP 60 U.S. GPM at 600 lbs. 
**NP 15 U.S. GPM at 40 lbs. 


*Skid or trailer mtd. 
**Self-Priming Portable. 


Write for literature on Hale Fire Pumping Units. 
Let us know if you want a demonstration. 


HAL FIRE PUMP CO. 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 








Catalog. 


Sandvik No. 1 Bush-Axe 






PASTER — SAPER — R THE 
COMMON AXE FOR BRUSH AND SAPLINGS 


Light in weight, balanced for use with one hand. Thin, flat, razor-sharp, Swedish Steel 
blade is double-edged and replaceable. Write Dept. F for circular and Foresters’ Tool 


Sandvik faw & Joo/ 





EASTE THAN 


47 WARREN STREET 








DIVISION OF SANDVIK STEEL, INC. 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Infringers and 
imitators warned. 
Best 

Chrome 
Steel— 


rong, 
Durable 





THE RENOWNED 
CHARLES 8H. RICH 
“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 
Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA 



























PREVENT FOREST FIRES 
FOLLOW THESE RULES: 


1. Hold your match ’til it’s cold— 
then pinch it to make sure. 

2. Crush out your cigarette, cigar, 
pipe ashes. Use an ash tray! 

3. Drown your campfire, then stir 
and drown again. 

4. Ask about the law before burning 
grass, brush, fence rows, or trash. 











FOREST LAND MANAGEMENT CO. 


Thomas G. Clark, Consulting Forester 
P. O. Box 1046 Morgantown, W. Va. 
PLEASE! 

Manage your forests so each tree generation 


can give the most in timber, water, and recrea- 
tion. 











WE INVITE YOU TO 
BECOME A MEMBER 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN FORESTS IS SENT 
EACH MONTH 1O MEMBERS 














The American Forestry Association, 
919 - 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


| hereby apply for membership in The 
American Forestry Association and en- 
close $ 
INDICATE CLASS DESIRED 

(0 Subscribing Membership, per 














year EES $5. 
0 Contributing Membership, per 

year 10. 
{0 Sustaining Membership, per 

year 25. 
D0 Life Membership (no other 

 , 
0 Patron Membership (no other 

ONE FE Wis SOE 


Canadian Postage 25c extra, Foreign 50c 
extra, on Subscribing Memberships. 


Name 
Street 
City and State 
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the type of management and _ use 
which will keep the forests green 
and well stocked. 

Despite evident progress, the job 
ahead is still tremendous. More in- 


| tensive fire control is needed on 


many western forests where the long, 
dry spells create unusual fire haz- 
ards. Here fire damage to watershed 
values often far exceed in monetary 
terms the losses in timber. 

Closer regulation of _ livestock 
grazing and generous harvesting of 
big game are clearly required in 
some forests. It has been ascertained 
by careful scientific investigation 
that many ranges cannot continue to 
carry their present livestock or big 
game population. If numbers were 
reduced, the ranges would ultimate- 
ly support perhaps even more ani- 
mals than at present, without en- 
dangering watershed values. 

Finally, the kind of management 
that will protect the watershed is 


| also beneficial to timber production. 
| Erosion is intolerable, whatever the 


cause, and must be stopped; it weak- 
ens the productive capacity of the 
soil. Careful cutting and logging 
practices keep at a minimum dis- 
turbances to the forest floor and 
damage to young trees, the timber 
crop of the future. Skid trails and 
logging roads must be carefully lo- 
cated and designed so they will not 
form gullies and new channels. Sys- 
stems of high-speed mechanized log- 


| ging that mangle small growth and 


tear up the forest floor must be 
“gentled.” Fire as a tool for clean- 


ing up after logging must be con- 


| 


| 


Tree by 


(From 


When someone suggested that the 
tree be lighted, the idea met with 
instant approval all up and down 
the system. That was in 1948. For 
the lighting ceremonies, a short spe- 
cial train, bearing railroad officials 
and employees, choristers and a few 
of the general public, was run from 
Baltimore. Last year (1953) the spe- 
cial train had grown to 15 cars, and 
an additional 3000 people came by 
automobile to watch Howard E. 
Simpson, president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, push the switch that set the 
tree’s hundreds of lights aglow, and 
to hear a special program of carols 
sung by the company’s combined 
glee clubs. 

The tree-lighting is now a fixed 
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fined to areas where future tree 
growth as well as the water resource 
will not be harmed. 

Road building must be watched, 
too. In areas of rough topography 
and headwaters of streams road 
mileage should be kept to a mini- 
mum, and excess materials dumped 
where they do not contribute sedi- 
ment to stream channels. Cuts and 
fills must be stabilized with a plant 
cover and drainage disposed of in 
small quantities and safe places. 
And finally, research on the _be- 
havior of watersheds must be ex- 
panded. 

“We realize,” says George M. 
Jemison, director of the California 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion, “that we can and do influence 
the water supply by the things we 
do to the soil and vegetation on it. 
We know that we must learn how to 
keep soil stabilized in all watershed 
activities. .. We know that control 
of vegetation through planting, re- 
seeding, cutting, grazing, burning or 
poisoning will have a significant ef- 
fect on the quantity and quality of 
water yield and the timing and rate 
of runoff. However, we often do not 
know enough about the basic rela- 
tionships of vegetation to soil and 
water to carry on our activities in 
the soundest and most intelligent 
way.” 

In short, “problems of water re- 
source Management exist .. . . pri- 
marily because we do not know how 
to accomplish the things we realize 
to be necessary to good land man- 
agement.” 


the Tracks 


page 17) 


tradition. It also signals the re- 
newal of another Baltimore & Ohio 
holiday custom, the wearing of a 
sprig of holly by all of the line’s 
conductors, brakemen, stewards, 
waiters, hostesses and ticket sellers 
from December 17 through Decem- 
ber 25. Some of these bits of red and 
green are taken from the Jackson 
tree; others are bought commercial- 
ly along the system. Colorful menu 
cards and station posters tell pas- 
sengers about the line’s famous tree- 
by-the-tracks, and explain that the 
wearing of the holly’s red-and-green 
is just another way of wishing the 
railroad’s patrons and friends a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year. 
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Trapping in Wisconsin 


(From page 37) 


have appeared much the same to the 
two men as it did nearly 300 years 
ugo to the enterprising Frenchmen 
lrom Canada who were just entering 
the Cheqguamegon Bay area and the 
nearby Apostle Island group for the 
purpose of fur trading with the In- 
dians. ‘The historic village of La 
Pointe on Madeline Island, the larg- 
est of the island group, was a fur 
trading post long before much of our 
midwest had seen the white man. 

Naturally enough, except lor some 
logging being carried on in the lower 
halt of Outer Island, the windswept, 
bleak speck of wilderness jutting 
far out into Lake Superior seemed 
to have echoed back the adventure 
of the early tur traders and trappers. 

It's one thing to trap foxes on 
mainland where the animals are 
established and their habits follow 
some pattern in travel, but it’s quite 
another to take an alien fox in 
strange territory. For old Reynard, 
like a veritable Robinson Crusoe, 
explores his newly-acquired domain 
with plenty of caution, and the sud- 
den presence of a man in his king- 
dom brings out the true fox in him. 

Despite their many years of ex- 
perience as state trappers it took the 
two professional men the better part 
of four weeks to round up the three 
red foxes on the island. 

A state trapper, by virtue of his 
job, is a man well-seasoned in woods 
lore. He is hired by a Conservation 
Department for his ability to trap, 
and he is quick to learn the be- 
havior of his quarry. Unlike the 
ordinary trapper, who is alter any 
lox or fur bearer in general, the 
state trapper must take a_ specific 
animal, and this specific animal, be 
it a bear or a wolf, is usually plenty 
trap shy. In most cases the state 
trapper is called upon to remove the 
predator only after local trappers 
have failed in the attempt. 

Trapping the raiding bears has ol 
late become a major job for the two 
men in Wisconsin’s northern area. 
The interests of both agriculture and 
sportsmen must be reckoned with, 
and predatory animals are not 
trapped indiscriminately. 

Bear damage claims to farmers in 
the state for killed livestock, which 
have run as high as $11,000 a year, 
must be paid by the state from con- 
servation funds. 


Like most outdoorsmen, the state 
trappers, Yeager and Carlson, find 
it dificult to be thoroughly content 
with just the indoor duties of re- 
pairing equipment at the ranger 
station during the slack winter peri- 
od. So with the first fall of snow 
they seek diversion in the spacious 
outdoors. And, naturally enough, 
they go alter more predators—the 
brush wolf and the fox. 

Since the two state trappers are on 
the Conservation Department's pay- 
roll, they are not permitted to ac- 
cept bounty for predatory animals 
at any time, nor may they run trap- 
lines for their own profit even on 
their own time. 

So coursing the brush wolf and 
the fox in the wilderness areas olf 
the northern part of the state is 
purely a sport with the two men—in 
fact so much of a sport that they 
have pursued this weekend pastime 
for some 20 years. 

Interest in this hardy sport’ in- 
creases each year, and the local 
sportsmen are caught in the whirl 
of the game. Fair weather may bring 
out as many as 20 participants with 
a dozen wolf hounds. But fair weath- 
er or foul, Yeager, especially, is out 
with the gang, or if necessary, with 
any lone partner he can muster up. 

These hunting parties have ac- 
counted for as many as 18 brush 
wolves in a single winter in addition 
to numerous ioxes and an occasional 
wildcat. 

With the first heavy snowfall this 
winter, the baying of hounds around 
the Minong area will again signal 
the start of the annual wo!f chase. 
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SAVE ! surn woop 


RITEWAY 


HEATERS — FURNACES 
BOILERS 





Enthusiastic owners report 
RITEWAY’s exclusive com- 
plete combustion principle 
saves up to half the fuel. 
Large fuel magazine and 
thermostat hold even tem- 
perature for 24 hours. 





Thoroughly tested and approved. 
Burns any kind of wood - or coal, 
Check below for further informations 


Ll neaters (] soners 
(_] rurnaces 
RITEWAY MFG. CO. 


P.O. Box 6B. Harrisonburg, Va 














Official 
U. §. FOREST SERVICE 
FIELD CLOTHES 
Also 


UNIFORMS 
For Rough Field Wear 


Complete price list on 
request 


The Fechheimer Bros. Co. 


Uniforms for Over 70 Years 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 











THERES A Chamfer CHAIN 
FOR EVERY CHAIN SAW MADE ! 














ATKINS 
CHAMFER CHAIN 
for all chain saws 


GREY = ee an, 





ATKINS SAW 
BORG-WARNER C 
NDIANAPOLIS 9? 





Simpler — More Accurate 


Recommended by foresters for cruise 
ing. Easier to use, faster, positive 


Direct course readings. Write for 
free literature and instructions, ay 


SILVA, INC., Dept. A caPorte, ind, = — 
ee 





Kamp-Pack 


“OUTDOOR FOOD” HELPS RANGERS, 
FORESTERS, TRAVEL LIGHT and FAST 


Delicious non-perishable food is concentrated for easy 
carrying. 25 pounds finished food weighs only 9 pounds. 
Nothing to add but water. 12 full meals in waterproof 
foil packets. Used by forest rangers as regular food for 
lookouts, emergency food when fire-fighting. Used by 
foresters, too. 


Write for KAMP-PACK booklet and Bernard INSTI- 
TUTIONAL FOOD LISTS for be-man lumberjack meals. 


BERNARD FOOD INDUSTRIES... 2 plants to serve you 


P O.. Box 487, San Jose, Calif. 


559 West Fulton Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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TEACHING 
CONSERVATION 


By WARD P. BEARD 


Assistant Director, 
Vocational Education, 


U. S. Office of Education 


Designed for 


Conservation Workshops 
Teacher Study Groups 
Individual Teachers 
Professional Foresters 
Conservation Educators 


Textbook Use 


144 pages — Illustrated 
Price $1.50 


AFA Members Entitled to 10% 
Discount. 


Published by 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Strect N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Reading About Conservation 


By ARTHUR B. MEYER 





YR. JOHN A. WARDER, the 
first president of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, is some- 
times given credit for having coined 
the word “conservation.” However, 
it remained for the late Aldo Leo- 
pold to define it in its most all-inclu- 
sive terms. To Dr. Leopold, con- 
servation was “a state of harmony 
between men and land.” 

To attain the kind of harmony so 
beautifully described by Dr. Leopold 
requires knowledge, scientific tech- 
niques, and conservation know-how. 
However, there is much more to it 
than that. It also requires the devel- 
opment of basic ingredients—certain 
innate qualities—that are present, to 
some degree, in all men. These 
qualities involve a feeling for land— 
the awareness of and appreciation 
for all things in the out-of-doors. 

No normal man is completely 
without this awareness of nature— 
this feeling for land that we share 
with others. And it is here, in this 
realm of shared feeling for land that 


| rests, IN my Opinion, one of conser- 


vation’s biggest insurance policies 
for the future. In brief, if our tech- 
nical know-how in conservation is to 
be applied, man must first have the 
inclination and the will to apply it. 
That is why it is good, now and 
then, to turn our attention from 
books on techniques to those that 
merely seek to develop man’s appre- 
ciative regard for living land. 

Two books that recently came to 
our attention, one written in Cape 


| Cod 25 years ago, and the other more 


recently in Maine, fall in this appre- 
clation category and are markedly 
similar in the feeling for land and 
nature that is expressed. 

The Outermost House by Henry 
Beston (Rinehart & Co., 222 pp., 
$3.) was first published in 1928. The 
foreword of an edition printed in 
1949 remarks on its 20th anniversary 
and 11th printing. It is still being 
read, for it was brought to my atten- 
tion by reference to it in a very re- 


| cent publication. Having read it, | 


feel safe to predict that it will be as 
readable at its century mark as it 
was in the 1920s and is today. It is 
the story of a year spent by Beston 
in a cabin on the beach of Cape Cod. 
It is the story of the ageless sea and 
the changing land, but mostly it is 
the story of man’s ever-new wondei 
at the sea and the land and the life 
they spawn. During most of the 
book’s progress Beston reports on 
what he sees and feels during his so- 
journ, but at the close he under- 
takes to express what he judges he 
has learned about nature and man. 
“Whatever attitude to human exist- 
ence you fashion for yourself, know 
that it is valid only if it be the shad- 
ow of an attitude to Nature. A hu- 
man life, so often likened to a spec- 
tacle upon a stage, is more justly a 
ritual. The ancient values of dignity, 
beauty, and poetry which sustain it 
are of Nature’s inspiration; they are 
born of the mystery and beauty ol 
the world. Do no dishonour to the 
earth lest you dishonour the spirit of 
man. Hold your hands out over the 
earth as over a flame.” 

In contrast to Beston, who was, he 
says, “free to stay,’’ our second au- 
thor, Bill Geagan in The Good 
Trail (Coward-McCann, 237. pp., 
$3.50.) goes to his cabin, this time 
in the Maine woods, for the purpose 
of writing The Good Trail. How- 
ever, he does not overburden you 
with this fact and obviously objects 
to the time it takes from the more 
enjoyable pastime of living in a 
cabin in the north woods. His un- 
dertaking involves a year’s residence, 
broken only by brief trips to Bangor 
for provisions, and alone except for 
a too brief visit from his wife during 
the summer. Geagan’s is a good 
story, without contrived adventures, 
and reflects the writer’s genuine love 
of the out-of-doors and an apprecia- 
tion of its deep significance for hu- 
man standards and outlook. The 
general effect can best be described 
by quoting from a sentence in the 
brief introduction of the book, writ- 

(Turn to page 60) 
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THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Knowing Your Trees—Collingwood & Brush __._. $ 5.00 
Teaching Conservation—Beard . . 1.50 
Managing Small Woodlands—Koroleff & ‘Fitzwater.. . 1.00 
Trees Every Boy and Girl Should Know —........... .50 
Proceedings, Fourth American Forest Congress _.... 3.00 
TREES 

Arboretums and Botanical Gardens of North America 

I i isi a cl blac crntg starienaiscsinios saab antaiac miata $ 1.50 
Cultivated Conifers of North America—Bailey -___... 12.00 
Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs—Mathews. 3.95 
Forest Trees of the Pacific Coast—Eliot —_.__. 5.50 
Handbook of the Trees of the Northern States and 

Canada—Hough 6.75 
Home Book of Trees and Shrubs—Levison —_-.... 10.00 
Illustrated Guide to Trees and Shrubs—Graves _....._ 4.00 
Manual of the Trees of North America—Sargent _....._ 7.50 
Meet the Natives—Pesman ~ oe 
Natural History of Trees of Eastern and Central 

North America—Peattie a2 eee 
Natural History of Western Trees—Peattie Rahiiadzag “Se 


Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture—Bailey, 3 Vols. 52.00 


Textbook of Dendrology—Harlow & Harrar _......._.._ 6.50 
Trees for American Gardens—Wyman 7.50 
Trees of Pennsylvania—Grimm _____. a, 
Trees of the Western Pacific Region— Kraemer ne 5.50 
Ie I aan, BO 
GENERAL FORESTRY 
Forest Policy—Greeley — __.._._1 ____..__.._..§ 5.50 
Forests and Men—Greeley _............-.---.---________-__. 3.00 
Indian Forest and Range—Kinney 4.50 
Introduction to American Forestry—Allen Sten ete 6.00 
FOREST MANAGEMENT 
Aerial Photographs in Forestry—Spurr ..............$ 6.50 
American Forest Management—Davis ron a eT 


Applied Silviculture in the United States—Westveld - 6.00 





Farm Woo Crope— Tica 5.00 
Forest Inventory—Spurr _............................... 8.50 
Forest Management—Chapman __...-__»_»____ .. 6.00 
Forest Management—Meyer, Recknagel & Stevenson. 6.00 
Forest Mensuration—Bruce & Schumacher —_... 7.00 
Forest Pathology—Boyce 8.00 
Forest Valuation—-Chapman and Meyer -_.-...--------.-. 7.50 
Forestry and Its Career Opportunities—Shirley 6.50 
Forestry in Farm Management—Westveld & Peck _... 5.00 
Insect Enemies of Eastern Forests—Craighead _...... 2.50 
Management of Farm Woodlands—Guise —.-..______. 5.50 
Principles of Forest Entomology—Graham _........-..... _ 6.00 
Principles of Nursery Management—Duruz —__-__.___.. 3.50 
Tree Crops—A Permanent Agriculture—Smith —____. 6.00 
LANDSCAPING AND CARE—GARDENS, TREES, 
FLOWERS 
American Wild Flowers—Moldenke -_._.... -$ 6.95 
Field Book of American Wild Flowers—Mathews __ 3.95 
Field Book of Western Wild a ee ie 5.00 
Gardening the Small Plaee—Clark . —— S00 
How to Landscape Your Grounds—Johnson _ 3.50 
Maintenance of Shade and Ornamental Trees—Pirone 8.00 
Plant Buyers Guide—Steffek —_... Oa 
Propagation of Plants—Kains & McQuesten Se 4.50 
Shrubs and Vines for American a ee nae 7.50 
Tree Experts Manual—Fenska __............-............. 5.00 
Wild Flower Guide—Wherry Sn a aa rae 3.50 
Wild Flowers and How to Grow Them—Steffek ____. 3.95 


WOOD—ITS MANUFACTURE AND USE 
Air Seasoning and Kiln Drying of Wood—Henderson §$ 6.50 


Coming Age of Wood—Glesinger 





Concise Encyclopedia of World Timbers—Titmuss =e 


Forest Products—Brown - 

Harvesting Timber Crops—Wackerman 

Logging—Brown __.. 

Lumber—Brown _ 

Mechanical Properties of Wood—W angaard - 

Textbook of Wood ae eres Panshin 
Forsaith, Vol. II . : . 


<— 


3.50 
4.75 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
7.50 


- 10.00 


BIRDS, WILDLIFE, HUNTING AND FISHING 
...$ 8.95 


Audubon’s Birds of America—Vogt 
Audubon Water Bird Guide—Pough 
Birds Are Yours—Lemmon & Eckelberry 
Field Book of Eastern Birds—Hausman 
Field Guide to the Rirds—Peterson 


Field Guide to Western Birds—Peterson eres . a 


Fish Ponds for the Farm—Edminster 


Fisherman’s Encyclopedia—Gabrielson & Lamonte_ i 


Fishery Science—Rounsefell & Everhart - 


Game Management—Leopold — 


Hunters Encyclopedia—Camp —...._-_____. 
Introduction to Birds—Kieran 
Land and Wildlife—Graham _. 

Mammals of North America—Cahalane 

Our Desert Neighbors—Jaeger 


Raising Game Birds in Captivity—Greenburg ares 


Round River—Leopold 
Saga of the Waterfowl—Bovey 


3.50 
2.25 
4.50 
3.75 
3.75 
3.50 
12.50 
7.50 
7.50 


- 17.50 


Spinning for Fresh and Salt Water Fish in North 


America—McClane 


Trout and Salmon Fisherman for Seventy- Five Years 


—Hewitt — 


Wildlife Management—Gabrielson pra AR 82 


CAMPING 


Alaskan Adventure—Williams 
Book of Nature Hobbies—Pettit 
Canoe Camping—Handel : 
Field Book of Nature Activities—Hilleourt mee 
Let’s Go Camping—Zarchy _ 
Outdoor Guide—Henderson 
Outdoorsman’s Cookbook—Carhart 


BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


American Resources—Whitaker & Ackerman 
Beatty’s Cabin—Barker __. 
Conservation Yearbook 19! 54—Kauffman 


Conservation in the United States—Gustafson, Guise, 


Hamilton & Ries _. 
Conservation of Natural Resources—Smith - 
Exploring Our National Parks and Monuments— 

Butcher (Paper $2.50) 

Hunger Signs in Crops—A Symposium 
Legends of Paul Bunyan—Felton 

Our Plundered Planet—Osborn 

Our South—Evans & Donahue _._.. 


Reclamation in the United States—Golze eee 


Road to Survival—Vogt OFA 
Soil Conservation—Bennett __. 


2.95 
4.50 
8.00 
5.00 
7.50 
3.00 
5.00 


4.95 


5.00 
4.50 


....$ 5.00 


Tall Timber Pilots—White & Florek 


Vegetation and Watershed Management —Colman 
Water, Land and People—Frank & Netboy _ 
Western Land and Water Use—Saunderson 


3.50 
3.00 
3.95 
3.00 
5.50 
2.49 


$ 7.50 
4.50 
6.00 


5.00 
6.00 


4.50 
4.50 
5.00 
2.75 
3.50 
8.50 
4.00 
9.50 
3.50 
7.00 
4.50 
3.75 








Members of the Association are entitled to a discount of 10% from the publishers price of books on 
forestry, conservation and related subjects. The above is only a partial listing of such books and you are 
welcome to order others on the same subjects, whether listed or not.—Publishers prices are subject to change 
and members will be billed at the current price at time of delivery. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 - 17th Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Confit . 


> “Your last issue is a 
honey. AMERICAN 
FORESTS continues 
to grow better by 
leaps and bounds.” 

> “Congratulations to 
you all on a very ex- 
cellent and attractive 
magazine.” 

> I am very glad to see 
AMERICAN FOR- 
ESTS reflecting the 
many shades of re- 
sources Opinion as 
brought out at vari- 
ous regional and na- 
tional meetings.” 

> “Your last issue was 
one of the best I have 
ever received.” 

> “Your last issue was 
superb. May we have 
25 more copies as 
soon as possible? Con- 
gratulations.”’ 


te 
© Reader Confidence is 
a part of every adver- 
tising dollar you in- 
vest in AMERICAN 
FORESTS to sell the 
many types of equip- 
ment and services 
needed in the devel- 
opment and wise use 
of our forests and re- 
lated resources of 
soil, water, wildlife 
and recreation. 
& 


AMERICAN FORESTS 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Reading About Conservation 
(From page 58) 


ten by Margaret Chase Smith, U. S. 
Senator from Maine, lively, 
fresh as spring water, simple and di- 
rect, and should make wonderful 
reading for all those who seek an oc- 
casional retreat from the complexi- 
ties and problems of modern life.” 


True, both of these books are of 
the “escape” variety and will attract 
many readers on that basis. How- 
ever, both writers offer more than 
mere escape in this particular in- 
stance. They also offer discovery—an 
appreciation and awareness of na- 
ture for millions of stay-at-homes 
who have little opportunity to ob- 
serve it at first hand. Both are very 
well written. 


For the Hunter 


Before going on a big game hunt, 
author Charles Elliott embarks on a 
physical training regimen, a condi- 
tioning process that enables him to 
fully enjoy every moment of his ex- 
peditions into wild and woolly coun- 
try. Apparently, he must go through 
some similar conditioning process 
before he starts to write, for his nar- 
rative is lean and wiry—always en- 
tertaining and invariably informa- 
tive. 

Elliott’s latest book, gone huntin’ 
(Stackpole Company, 270 pp., $5.) 
is no exception. Packing plenty of 
action to the page, the author takes 
the reader afield after big game and 
pretty well covers the North Amer- 
ican continent in the process. The 
series of expeditions described by 
Elliott constitutes a survey of big 
game hunting in North America. 
His description of the various sec- 
tions of the country visited is fully 
as interesting as is his pursuit of 
the game. 


In this companion book for gone 
fishin’, Elliott adds a short last chap- 
ter entitled “Don’t Go Wrong.” It 
stresses the proper preparation for a 
trip, including equipment, advance 
knowledge of the country to be vis- 
ited, and perhaps most important of 
all, physical fitness. While Elliott's 
book is less contemplative than the 
first two reviewed on these pages, it 
is chuck full of enjoyment for the 
great out-of-doors and shows why 
millions of Americans have had their 
first introduction to the world of 


woods and streams though the pages 
of sportsmen’s books and magazines. 


For the Forest Manager 


Applied Forest Management by 
Paul E. Bruns (Paul E. Bruns, 383 
pp., $5.) is a useful, practical text 
for the teacher of forest management 
or the practicing forester engaged in 
the management of forest lands. It 
deals ‘with a subject defined by the 
professional as “the application of 
business methods and technical for- 
estry principles to the operation of a 
forest property.” It is written for the 
professional worker or student with 
previous training in the fundamen- 
tals. 


The author is an associate profes- 
sor in the School of Forestry of Mon- 
tana State University. He has striven 
to integrate the many fields of 
knowledge involved in the subject 
and show their application to forest 
management while avoiding undue 
emphasis on “forest regulation and 
the writing of management plans.” 
By so doing he has underlined the 
fact that management of a forest 
property calls into use almost every 
tool available to the professional 
worker and therefore must in prac- 
tice go beyond the scope assigned to 
it in the usual forestry school cur- 
riculum. An excellent contribution 
toward better understanding of a 
complex subject. 


For the Teacher or Group Worker 


Conservation and Nature Activi- 
ties (256 pp., 2nd ed., 1953, $4.50.) is 
published by the Audubon Society 
of Canada. It was prepared for use 
by teachers in elementary schools as 
a guide for integrating conservation 
in the teaching of regular schoo] sub- 
jects. Or it may be used as a text 
book in high schools. Conservation 
workers as well as teachers will find 
the book helpful, particularly in the 
matter of describing specific school 
or other group programs and activi- 
ties that teach resource conservation, 
and that build up interest through 
giving the student something specific 
to do. Although certain features of 
the book deal with Canadian condi- 
tions, its basic emphasis on how to 
approach the task of resource-use 
education will be valuable for teach- 
ers and others anywhere. 

















PLANS FOR THE 1955 ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION October 3-6 
in Jacksonville, Florida, were outlined November 16 in Jacksonville by a 
group of representative leaders from the federal and state services and 
private industry. The group listened with interest to a resume of the 
successful 1954 Annual Meeting in Portland, Oregon, and then started laying 
plans for one they hoped would be "bigger and better." First question 
posed by General Chairman X. L. Pellicer, vice president of the St. Augustine 
National Bank, was whether AFA planned a special tour through the South 
Similar to the western Conservation Caravan. The group indicated that this 
was a desirable feature since the South has superb attractions to offer the 
visitor. Plans to cover much of Florida, however, will be a feature of 
the annual meeting itself. With plans proceeding at a brisk clip, tentative 
committees were set up and plans outlined for a diversified array of field 
trips. While some in attendance were inclined to discard exhibits at the 
meeting, industry said comprehensive educational displays should be a definite 


feature and included in the overall convention plan so as to point up the 
field trips to be taken. 





NEXT MEETING OF THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE, HEADED BY K. B. POMEROY, will be in Atlanta, 
Ga., on January 17. Another meeting of Mr. Pellicer's general committee will 
meet shortly thereafter. Those present at the Jacksonville meeting included: 
Albert Ernest, St. Kegis Paper Company, Jacksonville, Fla.; W. F. Lightsey, 
St. Regis Paper Company; C. T. Parsons, editor, Southern Lumber Journal, 
Jacksonville; George B. Williams, Turpentine and Rosin Factors, Jacksonville; 
C. M. Kaufman, School of Forestry, University of Florida, Gainesville; Justin 
Weddell, St. Regis Paper Company, Pensacola, Fla.; Robert N. Hoskins, Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad, Norfolk, Va.; C. H. Coulter, State Forester, Florida, 
Tallahassee; E. L. Demmon, United States Forest Service, Asheville, N. C.; 

J. G. Smith, Vocational Agriculture, Gainesville; Henry J. Malsberger, 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation Association, Atlanta, Ga.; K. B. Pomeroy, 
Southeastern Forest Experiment Station, Lake City, Fla. ; Frank Winchell, 
Jacksonville Tourist and Convention Bureau; Clark Mathewson, St. Marys Kraft 
Corporation, St. Marys, Ga.; Lowell Besley, executive director-forester, AFA; 
and James B. Craig, editor, American Forests, both of Washington, D. C. 





MISS ELIZABETH GORDON, EDITOR OF HOUSE BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE, LAST MONTH TOLD 200 lumber- 
men at the annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
that the industry must gear its thinking to new concepts in home design— 
concepts of "abundant living"—in order to increase its markets. Miss Gordon 
challenged the Stanford Research Institute's prediction that the size of 
the average dwelling unit will remain at about 1000 square feet from now 
through 1975. "The expanding American market means an expanding American 
house unless business thinking is clamped into a straight jacket of pessi- 
mism. Abundant, not minimum living, is the American philosophy that should 


be the touchstone to all your policy planning about the future." Miss 
Gordon said. 





WOOD, MISS GORDON SAID, IS A KEY FACTOR IN EMERGING AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE THAT has 
exploded the box concept of house design—with the American-style house using 
the wood structure itself to endow the building with pattern and design. 





(Turn to next page) 
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WHAT'S NEWS ACROSS THE NATION—(Continued) 


Miss Gordon urged lumber and wood products manufacturers to work on these six 
points "where you are weak:" 1) reStyling of moldings, joint systems and 
window and door frames; 2) achieving big window openings without heavy wood 
mullions and muntins or steel supporting members; 3) developing better details 
for interior storage walls; 4) showing people how to use wood for secondary 
building, such as sun shades for west walls, wind breaks, fences and garden 
houses; 5) developing structural lumber of sufficiently good finish to give 
good appearance when exposed; 6) encouraging fresh uses of wood materials, 
rather than remaining tradition-bound." 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION LAST MONTH directed the staff 





of the Association to move on the problem of fraudulent mining claims as they 
exist on national forests. The staff was directed to draft a bill for the con- 
Sideration of the 84th Congress to correct existing ills. The staff was further 
directed to enlist all public support necessary and to seek the cooperation of 
all groups directly concerned, including the mining industry. In its Program 
for American Forestry, the AFA urges that "Congress revise the federal mining 
laws to prevent their abuse by claimants or patentees who use their claims to tie 


up more valuable timber or other surface resources than they legitimately need 
to develop the minerals." 


LEGAL REVIEWS AS PROPOSED IN THE HOPE-AIKEN GRAZING MEASURES OF THE 83RD Congress were 





termed an undesirable departure from the previous pattern of flexible Forest 
Service administration on the national forests and should be resisted, the Board 
of Directors of the AFA was told last month. A staff report that was submitted 
to the Board said that the flexible-type administration on the forests has been 
eminently satisfactory and should be-continued. AS now set up, the Aiken measure 
is a multiple use rather than a grazing bill, the report continued, with all 
users of the forests with grievances having resort to United States District 
Courts. Conceivably, the introduction of such legalism could greatly aggravate 
the difficulties now being experienced by patentees operating in bad faith under 
antiquated mining laws, the report said. Rate studies of the type deleted from 
the Aiken Bill considered by the 83rd Congress should be restored to any future 
grazing bills studied by the Congress, the report said. Multiple use advisory 
boards of the type proposed in the bill should be truly representative in nature 
and the expenses of members should be paid to and from meetings. On the basis of 
study up to this time, recognition of the multiple use concept under law was 
considered desirable providing flexibility of management was not curtailed. 
Payment of permittees making use of the grazing privilege for improvement on the 


range—including reseeding, fencing and other improvements—was also considered 
a desirable feature. 


TWO TREASURE HOUSES OF USEFUL INFORMATION ON RESOURCES WERE RECENTLY RELEASED. They are 








the 432-page report on the Mid-Century Conference on Resources for the Future, 
(Price $5, published by Resources for the Future, Inc., 1145 19th Street NW, 
Washington 6, D.C.) and the Transactions of the Nineteenth North American Wild- 
life Conference (Published by the Wildlife Management Institute, Wire Building, 
Washington 5, D.C.). The report on the mid-century conference is edited by 
Henry Jarrett while the 615-page wildlife report was edited by James B. Trefe- 
then. A factual report on what happened at the mid-century conference, the Re- 
sources for the Future publication stresses the need for a stepped-up program of 
research, education and cooperation in solving America's natural resources prob- 
lems. An opening statement by Dr. Ira Gabrielson, president of the Wildlife 
Management Institute, sets the stage for the wildlife transactions. It is, "The 
discussions (here) are broad enough to include soil, water, forests, vegetation 
and wildlife, in contrast to the programs of earlier years which confined their 
attention to wildlife. We have long since learned that the proper management of { 
all renewable resources is closely interrelated and that it is not possible to 


separate them, either in our thinking or in the action programs, without doing 
more harm than good." j 


WALTER FRASER McCULLOCH HAS BEEN NAMED DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF FORESTRY, Oregon State Col- 
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lege at Corvallis, to succeed former Dean Paul Dunn, who will head up the for- 
estry staff of the St. Regis Paper Company. Mr. McCulloch served as acting dean 
in 1952-1953 when Dean Dunn was on a year's leave of absence for special service 
in Chile. "A forestry educator with the bark on," to quote Northwest Author 


James Stevens, Dean McCulloch is regarded as one of the most versatile foresters 
in the West. 
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ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


Don P. Johnston © 
W. J. Damtoft 
DeWitt Nelson 

John M. Christie 

Lowell Besley 


President 

Vice-President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 

Executive Director 
Forester 

Fred E. Hornaday @ Secretary 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Bryce C. Browning, 1954—Ohio, Secretary 
Treasurer, Muskingum Watershed Con 
servancy District. 


P. R. Camp, 1955—Virginia, Camp Manufa 
turing Company. 


Leonard G. Carpenter, 1955—Minnesota 
President, McCloud Lumber Company. 


Erle Cocke, 1954—Georgia, President, Fu! 
ton National Bank, Atlanta. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, 1954—Virginia. 
Elwood L. Demmon, 
Director, 
Station. 


DO. C. Everest, 1955—Wisconsin, Chairman 
Marathon Corporation. 


1955—North Carolina 
Southeastern Forest Experimen' 


Stanley G. Fontanna, 1956—Michigan, Schoo! 
of Natural Resources, University of Michi 
gan. 


Karl T. Frederick, 1955—New York, Chair 
man State Conservation Council. 


George W. Merck, 1956—New Jersey, Presi 
dent, Vermont Forest and Farmland 
Foundation, Inc. 


Dr. Elmer G. Peterson, 
Scientific Research 


1954—Utah, Utah 
Foundation. 


Robert W. Sawyer, 1954—Bend, Oregon. 
Edward P. Stamm, 1956—Oregon, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 


James J. Storrow, 1956—-New Hampshire 
Society for the Protection of New Hamp 
shire Forests. 


George O. White, 1956—Missouri, State For 
ester of Missouri. 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Horace M. Albright—New York, Chairman 
American Planning and Civic Association 

Mrs. E. E. Byerrum—Illinois, Chairman 
Conservation Department, General Federa 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

Ivan C. Crawford—Colorado, Director, Colo- 
rado Water Conservation Board. 

Samuel T. Dana—Michigan, Dean Emeritus, 
School of Natural Resources, University of 
Michigan. 

Mrs. Malcolm J. Edgerton—Connecticut, The 
Garden Club of America 

{. F. Eldredge—-Louisiana, Consulting For- 


ester. 

ra N. Gabrielson — Virginia, President, 
Wildlife Management Institute. 

Gordon Gray—North Carolina, President, 


University of North Carolina. 
William B. Greeley—Washington, Vice Presi- 
dent, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 


Walter C. Gumbel—West Virginia, Editor, 
Journal of Soil and Water Conservation 


Reuben G. Gustavson—Nebraska, President, 
Resources for the Future, Inc. 
Henry T. McKnight—Virginia, Vice Presi- 


dent, Forest Farmers Association Coopera- 
tive. 

G. W. E. Nicholson—New York, Executive 
Vice President, Union Bag and Paper 
Corporation. 

Lloyd E. Partain—Pennsylvania, Farm Mar- 
ket Director, Country Gentleman. 

X. L. Pellicer—Florida, Vice President, The 
St. Augustine National Bank. 

Reuben B. Robertson, Jr.—Ohio, President, 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company. 
H. B. Shepard—Massachusetts, Forest Econ- 
omist, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 
M. N. Taylor—Wisconsin, Executive Director 

Trees For Tomorrow, Inc. 

Peter E. Terzick—Indiana, editor, The Car- 
pbenter magazine. 

Lyle F. Watts—Oregon, Former Chief, U. $ 
Forest Service, Retired. 

Peter F. Watzek—Arkansas, 


President, The 
Crossett Company 
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Letters 


(From page 4) 


story. As for the treatment of subheads 
and captions, we were merely conforming 
with accepted editorial procedure in such 
cases. In brief, content of subheads is 
taken directly from wording of the article. 
The purpose of subheads and captions is 
to interest the reader in the article under 
them. And we have reason to believe these 
particular articles were read.) 


Promising Land 
Eprror: 

Due to slow-boat mail, your October issue 
of AMERICAN Forests only arrived vesterday. 
It is the usual sparkling job we have all 
come to expect every month but, of course, 
I am especially interested in the two Alaska 
articles. ‘Thanks for giving them such 
prominent space. .. . We'll be looking for 
you when you come up here to do a special 
issue on this promising land. 

A. W. Greeley 
Regional U. S. 
Juneau, Alaska 


Foreste) 


Awards Program 


Eprror: 

Phe October cover and presentation 
inside on the Awards Program of the AFA 
will give this worthwhile program another 
useful boost. As a member of the commit 
tee, I want to thank vou most sincerely for 
the wonderful support you have given this 
program. 

M. D. Mobley 
Executive Secretary 
American Vocational 
Washington, D. C. 


\ssociation, Inc. 


Southern Program 
Eprror: 
‘ Welcome back to the South. 
AFA is always welcome here. 
Robert N. Johnson 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


The 


Eprror: 

My views are in accord with yours. We 
are making every effort to educate our peo- 
ple as to the value of growing timber. 

Leo W. Seal 

President, Hancock Bank 

Gulfport, Mississippi 
Eprror: 

I am heartily in favor of your proposed 
program as reported in your editorial of 
August, 1953, to wake up the country as to 
the industrial revolution in the South. 

E. F. Conger 
Staunton, Virginia 


Eprior: 


I approve your southern forestry study. 
Our firm this year celebrates its 75th anni- 
versary of service as a lumber company and 
I am reminded that when I became asso- 
ciated with our founder, the late Lafayette 
Moore in 1906, several of my friends ad- 
vised that I should not go into the dry kiln 
business because most of the large tracts of 
timber in the South were exhausted and 
lumber would gradually pass out. Now, 
48 years later, I find there are more young 
trees being grown both in the South and 
on the West Coast (Yes, we now have firms 
in both regions) than in 1906. I feel that 
The American Forestry Association has con 
tributed much in bringing this about. 

Charles J. Williams 
Moore Dry Kiln Company of Oregon 
North Portland, Oregon 
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The WX-10 is a heavy duty 


general utility pumper built for the 
toughest service conditions. The 7/2 hp 
engine puts out exceptionally good vol- 
ume and pressure . . . up to 32 gallons 
per minute at 250 Ibs. pressure. 

With “sled-type” mounting and 
weighing only 150 Ibs., the WX-10 has 
the portability and maneuverability of a 
much smaller pumper . . . even in rough 
terrain. Equipped with electric starter 
the WX-10 is ideal for tanker use and 
other semi-portable applications. 


Dimensions: 
Length 30” Width 21” Height 22” 
Weight: 
150 Ibs. (with starter 170 Ibs.) 
Performance: 
Pressure 50 100 150 200 225 250 


Gallons per minute 40 38 37 36 35 32 


PACIFIC ‘“Pacolized” 


is a made-to-order part- 
ner for all portable or 
emergency water supply 
equipment . . . the best 
lightweight hose you can 
buy. “Pacolized” Hose is 
permanently mildew-proof 
and rot-resistant, the most 
flexible hose of its type. 





Specify “Pacific” when you buy 
pumpers, hose and accessories . . . 
write to “Pacific” for full informa- 
tion on the WX-10 and the full line 
of portable fire equipment. 











Feature Photo of the Month 


Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy- 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources. 
For each picture selected AMERICAN Forests will pay $10. 


Photo submitted by Zelma Goslee Locke, Skidmore, Missouri 


The community Christmas tree is always an object of intense civic pride, 
and this one at Wilmington, North Carolina is no exception. Residents of 
Wilmington boast that it is the largest Yule tree in the entire nation 
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REDUCES 


FIRE 


HAZARDS 


Oy THIs selective logging operation at Nasty Creek. Wash- 
ington, the Cascade Lumber Co. is using a Caterpillar DO 
Tractor with Fleco root rake to pile brush and slash. Also 
in the company’s line-up on this job are two D7s and an- 
other Do. Clayton Wimer, Cascade’s Yakima Logging 
Super. says: “The D6 is the ideal machine for this work. 
It's very efficient and easy to handle.” 

From piling brush (to reduce fire hazards) to building 
fire trails, CAT* Diesel Tractors with rakes or bulldozers 
deliver steady production at low cost. Sturdily built. they 
take the rough going of routine woods work in stride. 
Horsepower, weight and speed are matched for maximum 
performance. Low-effort steering gives the operator positive 
control and visibility is excellent for maneuvering—both 
assets in tight spots. On any job. you can figure one of these 
rugged yellow machines to do more work at lower cost with 
less down time than any competitive unit in its class. 

Always known for their stamina, Caterpillar D6, D7 and 
D8 Tractors now have even greater endurance than before. 
Here’s why. They now come equipped with the new oil-type 
clutch, a major advance in tractor design. This clutch en- 


~and 


costs! 


ables you to operate these units much longer between ad- 

justments and replacements than the conventional dry clutch! 
Get the full facts from your nearby Caterpillar Dealer, 

a reliable source of service and informa- 

tion. Ask him for proof of money-saving 

performance—have him demonstrate on 

vour job. 


y, 1904-1954 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., U.S.A. — 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks --®) 














